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GREAT PROSPECTS FOR MR. 
TILNEY. 


Tue great Foncier Capital Company was a 
financial society of great power and influence, 
and had been in existence a sufficient time to 
acquire the respectability of age. It was willing 
to deal in all sorts of securities—lands, houses, 
rents, mortgages, bills; its principle was simply 
to furnish money on any security that was wort 
money. But what took it out of common asso- 
ciations was its grandeur, for everything about 
it was gigantic. 

Some five years before, a number of enter- 

rising Scotch and English gentlemen—Money 

erchants, as they might be called—had started 
the United General Foncier Credit Company, 
under the fairest auspices. Its capital was so 
much, paid up, which was one of the auspices ; 
its secretary, a busy, daring, eager man, who 
was to the bank what a good traveller is to 
a manufacturer, was another; and Mr. Bowater, 
M.P., chairman, and who brought connexion 
and nobility into the concern, was another. It 
flourished. It had first rented the premises of 
a defunct insurance office in the City, which it cut 
up and “ underpinned” in the usual way, to suit 
its own requirements. But soon Jenkinson, the 
famous semi-medieeval and fancifully Byzantine 
architect, was called in (a gentleman known tohis 
friends as ‘‘ Middle-age Jenkinson”), and under 
his direction the old insurance office was re- 
moved, and a splendid tabernacle of parti- 
coloured bricks, with an enormous deal of 
carving, so that acorns, foliage, medieval 
monkeys and foxes totting up accounts at 
ledgers, and other humorous and appropriate 
conceits, seemed literally to overrun the house 
from top to bottom, to say nothing of the gilded 
railings and iron lace-work that edged every- 
thing that could be edged. The windows were 
so thoroughly Byzantine, and so much room 
was required for the carved clerks at the ledgers 
outside, that there was very little light for the 
living clerks inside; and Middle-age Jenkin- 
son’s splendid coronas and blue and gold gas-jets 


CHAPTER XII. 


had to be lit whenever the sun was not shining 
out strongly. But this was a small drawback, 
for the Byzantine edifice drew customers, and 
Mr. Bowater, M.P., often showed an influential 
customer the carved monkeys totting up the 
accounts ; and the influential customer brought 
other friends to see this bit of art. 

* Tt’s allegorical, youknow! Look at Amiens 
and Rouen, you know! That was the real way! 
Cost a mint of money! But, egad, sir, I wish 
you or I had a share or two in it—an original one! 
There’s Bowater, and Tillotson, and Midgely, 
and two or three more, they keep it all among 
themselves. Knowing fellows, those !” 

On the lower floor was tle bank, which ran 
back in acres of counters and little frosted glass 

artitions, behind which were glimpses of El 
orado drawers, laid out with coin and what 
seemed whole cushions of notes. It was a 
charming perspective, and these golden passages, 
paved with glittering tiles, were always crowded ; 
‘for the bank was doing good business, and pay- 
ing fifteen per cent. 
p-stairs, on the next story, were board-rooms, 
where the directors assembled, and where Mr. 
Samuel Bowater, M.P., sat in a green morocco 
arm-chair, and looked at bills through a golden 
| eye-glass, and said, “I think we may take this, 
| Mr. Smiles, eh? Pretty safe here, Mr. Smiles.” 
| And then, transferring the golden glass to his 
'nose, with the black ribbon trailing over his 
cheek like a snake, the chairman would sign the 
paper; not, of course, the mere vulgar trades- 
men’s notes-of-hand, which were arranged below, 
but gentlemen’s securities — gentlemen who 
wanted five and ten thousand pounds. 

“So you think St. Alans will do, ‘Tillotson ?” 
said the chairman. “ Very well. And who should 
we send down to work the thing—Smiles ? 
What do you say to Smiles? He is such a 
business man. He has a wonderful head—such 
along head. He will draw all the silver out of 
every corner in the place. He cares for nothing 
but business ; lives, eats, and drinks, and sleeps 
business—ha! ha! I know Smiles.” 

Knowing Smiles so well, and, besides, being 
chairman, he had no difficulty in naming that 
officer to the post. 

* A very fair list of local directors,” continued 
Mr. Bowater, tapping the paper with his golden 
glass. “Some good names here. Tilnye alone 
would carry us through. One of the best old 
country families. My friend, Lord Oxberry, 
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knew him when he was about the duke. There 
is not enough of good blood brought into money. 
Tt has often occurred to me that the gentlemanly 
interest has not been half worked enough. The 
court might be looked to more. ere is a 
mine of wealth all up and down there,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bowater, a little querulously. 

Then other business was gone into; but before 
the board adjourned, Mr. Smiles, the man who 
was all business, was appointed to be the St. 
Alans manager ; and it was determined that the 
good and suitable house fixed on by Mr. Tillotson 
should forthwith be purchased and converted 
with all speed into a first-class banking-house. 
Mr. Smiles and his family had already gone 
down to St. Alans, and were established there. 

At St. Alans it soon transpired that a great 
London bank was about opening an important 
branch in “ the very heart” of the town. Partly 
this discovery was owing to some rumours set 
on foot by the local paper; but a good deal to 
the behaviour of Mr. Tilney himself, whose 
Malacca stick was in eternal flourish, like a 
gigantic compass, and who, with an extraordi- 
nary air of importance, used to stand before a 
particular grocer’s shop, and, from the other 
side of the street, mark it out, up and down, 
and across, with flourishes of his cane. A very 
few days later a trellis-work of scaffolding had 
crept up its front. It swarmed up and down 
with workmen, who were scoring and scarifying 
its wretched face from top to bottom, punching 
awful gaps, and “ gouging” out its very windows, 
from which streamed down showers of dust and 
calcareous matter. By-and-by they had the 
gorgeous grocer’s shop completely cut away, 
and its whole face hung perilously in the air, 
suspended like a card. This was the fashion 
of the United Foncier Company. They rarely 
built a house; but they performed pantomimic 
miracles in their transformation of old crazy 
tenements into gorgeous banking palaces, In 
this instance their own architect had sent down 
a plan, and in a very short time, under the 
hands of plaster confectioners, the former shop 
began to grow into beauty and embroideries, 
getting on a high mansarde roof, with many 
windows and balconies, and scrolls, and German. 
text inscriptions—all worked out by the con- 
fectioners in a rich loamy material. Plate-glass 
began to glisten. Clean wire blinds then came 
behind the plate-glass, and the rustics, who 
passed on market-days, saw with amazement 
men laying down a gorgeous tesselated pave- 
ment. As for the fittings, the mahogany coun- 
ters, over which the gold was to be shovelled, 
we should have read the account in the local 
paper. The St. Alans Banner, who was admitted 
to a private view, and was perfectly ravished 
with it all, spoke of it as “our new bank,” 
and dwelt on “the courtesy of the efficient 
secretary” (which meant the sherry and the 
biscuits of the efficient secretary, served in the 
board-room), but did not report what were the 
services of Mr. Tilney on this famous occasion, 
who was perhaps no hs efficient in his way. 

* Look at this,” he would say to the Banner, 





patting the counters affectionately, “there’s 
mahogany! The finest we could get anywhere. 
Yes, we had to put the spur on. We ran it all 
up in no time. We have done our part, I ¢hini:, 
and it only remains for the people to do the 
rest. As long as they stand by us, we shall by 
them, come weal, come woe. Heaven helps those 
who help themselves.” 

“JT don’t know how the thing will work, I 
am sure,” said the secretary. “I suppose I 
shall pull it through, somehow. As for compli- 
ments and easy money, and that sort of thing, 
they need not expect it. We shall have but one 
rule. If any one brings mea good bill, I shall 
cash it; if a bad bill, he may take it away. If 
they bring us money, we shall take care of it 
for them. There.” 

And with these principles Mr. Smiles started 
the bank. 

Mr. Tilney had “taken him by the hand” 
from the outset, with many a “ Leave all that to 
me, Mr. Smiles.” 

“Of course you'll come to our cathedral to- 
morrow morning. The bank won’t be a bit the 
worse for ¢hat—we may cast our accounts this 
way and that, but you know, Smiles, what does 
it all come to in the end ?” 

Mr. Smiles answered dryly, that if he had 
time he would try and come. 

“Then I'll call for you,” said Mr. Tilney. 
And he did call for him. He found Mrs. Smiles 
infinitely more excited about the matter, and 
dressed with all the splendour of vulgarity for 
the show, in yellow feathers and a pink glitter- 
ing shawl. She attached much more importance 
to this début than her husband did. 

They started in the procession, which had 
now become almost habitual, from Mr. Tilney’s 
door. Mrs. Tilney welcomed them with languish- 
ing patronage ; and Mrs. Smiles, a coarse, red- 
cheeked woman, of obscure birth, felt hot and 
uncomfortable while being patronised sweetly 
by Mrs. Tilney. She + two girls of about 
twelve years old, who, dressed with a minor 
gorgeousness, were “ driven” on in front before 
their parents, as if in a pony-carriage. They 
were led triumphantly into the cathedral with 
great restlessness, and whisperings, and con- 
sultations on the part of Mr. Tilney. “If you 
prefer,” he whispered, “I could get you into 
the dean’s pew.” But Mr. Smiles stood with 
perfect indifference, looking critically up to the 
roof and down its vast extent, thinking, per- 
haps, what a bit of sentiment all this was, and 
how capitally it would cut up into a bank, 
with these “things” (the stalls) made into 
desks. They sat up in a row. Many from 
above and below stealing looks at the new party, 
whom those Tilneys had “ got hold of” now. 

Coming out before them, Mr. Tilney had time 
to whisper, “A friend! Sinews of war! One 
of our London City men. He could buy and sell 
you and me” (which was not a standard of vast 
wealth), “ and the dean and Rooksby, and every 
one in that place.” (This was a better hit.) 
“ And with all that, as simple and as unaffectedly 
pious as any man I ever saw—praying to his 
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Maker there, just like you and me, or any one 
else. Ah, okes ! what d’ye think now? Don’t 
see that in Newgate-street—eh ?” 

Mr. Smiles, with his hands in his waistcoat- 
pocket, looked up at the great pile, and said, 
dryly, still thinking of reconstruction: “No; I 
should say not. What does it all mean, now ?” 

“Mean!” said Mr. Tilney, falling back and 
taking large sweeps with his stick. “ Why, 
isn’t it the grandest expansion, my dear Smiles ? 
Where is the vast piety of our forefathers, 
their self-abnegation? The image of the Al- 
mighty cut in what’s-his-name—you remember 
the line—like some great creature lifts its tall 
head and lies there! What does itmean? Ah, 
Smiles, one day we shall know !” 

The other was looking at him from head to 
foot, with strong distrust. 

“Look here, Mr. Tilney,” he said, abruptly ; 
“* we open the doors to-morrow, and must go to 
work in earnest. The thing must be pulled 
through, somehow. I tellyou plainly, Mr. Tilney, 
no amateuring will do; and every one that the 
bank has put on the board and pays, Mr. Tilney, 
will be expected to earn his money. Now, just 
look here. Tell me about these people coming 
out.” 

And he drew Mr. Tilney aside, now a little 
damped in his enthusiasm. Then Mrs.“Tilney 
had an opening for being friendly to Mrs. Smiles, 
as she had been cautioned to be by her husband, 
but which only amounted to patronage. 

“We are so sorry you have come at this 
time,” she said, sweetly ; “so little inducement 
to offer you. All our best families are away. 
That is,” she added, hastily, “many of the 
best. I suppose you go out a great deal in 
London ?” 

“Oh yes, yes; to be sure,” she answered. 
“Dinners, you know. Mr. Smiles is always 
‘dinnering’ and being ‘dinnered.’” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Tilney, with a start. “In- 
deed!” In something of this key the relations 
between the two ladies were kept up. 

At the Smiles’s Sunday dinner, laid at two, 
the matron was in a proud flutter. “You saw 
how they looked over at us in the church, my 
dear,” she said—‘all them dressed women and 
girls. They were somebodies.” 

“ And d’ye mind what they think ?” said the 
secretary. “I suppose the clothes on their 
backs aren’t paid for. A broken-down lot, every 
one of them, I'll swear. Not sixpenn’orth of 
business will be done among the whole, mark 
my words.” . 

* Mrs. Whatsername talked of their parties 
and things, so I suppose they’ll be askin’ us.” 

“I suppose they will,” he answered, “ and 
be glad to get hold of any solvent people that 
can pay their way.” 

Mrs. Tilney, at their dinner at half-past six, 
spoke of “those dreadful low, vulgar creatures” 
that Mr. Tiluey had brought down upon them. 
*T suppose they'll fasten on us now, and we 
shall have to call on them and ask them.” 

Mr. Tilney looked round in alarm. ‘ Hush, 
my dear,” he said ; “a perfect stroke of fortune. 
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A most important man. Secretary to the bank. 
Good gracious! quite a power in the state. 
You don’t know what he may do for us.” 

As for Mr. Tilney, he was jubilant. 

“To think of me, Dick Tilney,” he said to 
his friends, “coming to make my fortune at 
this time of day, and starting as a business- 
man. I fought it off a long time; but they 
would have me. They are bringing gentlemen, 
instead of money very much, don’t you remark.” 
There was sherry before Mr. Tilney as he was 
speaking. “If they thrust fortune on my back, 
why should I take my hand from the plough. 
Eh, Norbury? Help yourself. Ihave my girls 
to look to. However, prosperity shan’t turn 
my head, as it has some people’s. I may have 
a little influence in this new position; but a 
man who has scen the world is not easily put 
off his centre. I give you my honour”—and 
this speech was made to so many friends that 
a generality wiJl do for the hearer—“that the 
sailor Dook, the day he was seated on this 
Glorious Throne of Ours, upon which the Sun 
Never Sets—I vow to you, he was the same 
sim-ple” (and Mr. Tilney’s mouth assumed 
that half-tearful, half-smiling look which was 
his emotional expression)—“ sim—ple, affable 
creature as when he was plain Billy the Dook, 
adored by the whole British Navy.” 

Indeed, this idea of being suddenly raised to 
enormous power and affluence, by being ap- 
pointed to this post of local director, took pos- 
session of his mind. “The responsibility is 
awful,” he would say. “There is something 
grand in having a power delegated to you to sit 
m judgment on your fellow-creatures’ affairs— 
judge of their bills; say to this one ‘ Have 
so much ;’ to another, ‘Take your bill, sir, and 
write fifty.’ You remember that fine parable ?” 
This delusion, too, happily for him, spread 
to his friends and acquaintances, and, more 
happily still, to those to whom he was indebted. 
A very large class indeed these latter. Water- 
man, the butcher; Griffiths, a splendid grocer, 
and who, with that happy trade versatility re- 
quired by a country town, combined all sorts of 
interests. 

Mr. Tilney went round to these creditors with 
his stick, and stalked into Waterman’s esta- 
blishment, to which he had resorted every day, 
having, as he himself said, “A fine eye for 
meat.” 

“Well, Waterman, you have heard? They 
have put me in the new bank—over all the gold 
and silver. All the notes too, Waterman. Any- 
thing, of course, that I can do for you, in my 
little way, of course, Waterman id 

Waterman, a dry, surly man, with an awful 
cutlass hanging at his waist in a sort of surgical 
instrument case, answered shortly, “I want 
nothin’, sir, but what’s properly coming to me. 
I can pay my way without compliments, and the 
like. And now that you are settling down in 
all these notes and gold, I hope the first thing’ll 
be to let honest, hard-working men come by 
their own.” 

“Quite right, Waterman; you may depend 
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on me now. You shall have the very first cheque 
I draw on our bank. ‘There. A noble fore- 
quarter there—real eons meat,” he added, 
touching it here and there with his stick. “ Put 
it aside for me, will you, Waterman? Have it 
weighed. Just three days’ more keeping, and it 
will be in noble order for cutting. Ah, Mr. 
Waterman, do we ever think where all good 
blessings come from ?” 

Mr. Waterman, chopping and dividing joints 
with extraordinary neatness with his scimitar, 
said half aside to his customer, “There’s your 
bill, Mr. Tilney ; it’s not got long to run; so 

ou’ll look to it. No quarter this time, you 
now.” And the cutlass went home signifi- 
cantly into the surgical-looking sheath. 

Tilney went from Waterman to the gorgeous 

rocer, where there was a “pass-book” with 

Soothes entries, crowded with all the om- 
nigenous items which Mr. Tilney had found 
more convenient to purchase at the one house. 
To the chief of this establishment Mr. Tilney 
spoke in the same cheerful tone of “ drawing 
his first cheque” in his favour. 


CHAPTER XIII. NORBURY, TIE LAY CANON. 


Norszury was a short, bald-headed lay canon 
of the cathedral, of cheerful and jovial habits, 
on which a narrow stipend, with a wife and 
six children, were no drag. This gentleman 
trolled a stave, and was famous for inton- 
ing a kind of hunting melody, called When 
Avrora atop of the Soe sa in a lusty and 
boisterous tenor, which gave great delight 
to the squires and yeomen, and the loose 
gentlemen who lived prineipally with that 
noble animal the horse. On account of these 
tastes, Mr. Norbury was not at all in favour 
with the dean and magnates of the cathedral ; 
at whom though, as he often said plainly 
“over a tumbler,” he could “ snap his fingers.” 
Respect, however, for the cloth was a restraint 
on his language ; but with regard to Fugle, and 
one or two more of subservient habits, and 
whom he forcibly called the “Dean’s Lick- 
spittles,” he gave himself full indulgence. That 
“toad-eater Fugle, with his squeaking penny- 
trumpet voice. It’s disgusting to see the way 
he grovels before that Topham. I should be 
ashamed to do it.” Mr. Tilney liked Norbury’s 
pee ign for, as he said, he came of a “ good 
stock, and the gentlemen were dying out of the 
country like a sheep rot.” A cousin of the canon’s, 
a Dick or Tom Norbury, had once or twice been 
on guard at the palace, and Lady Mary Norbury 
had apartments at Hampton Court. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tilney, explained thewhole thing. 
It ntust be said, however, that,during the dean’s 
term of residence he was not so conspicuously 
friendly to the canon, who was held more or less 
in the light of a black sheep. The black sheep 
was never asked to Doctor Topham’s nor the 
dean’s parties, the reason for which the dean gave 
with great candour. “He was not the sort of 

erson,” he said, “ you could well have at your 
ouse. And between you and me, I mean to 





weed our body of such Scandals on the very first 
opportunity.” 

No one had less to do with this exclusion from 
the dean’s parties than did the wife of the 
Scandal; a gentle, contented creature, whose 
aim in life was to bring her children securely 
and happily into the world, give them to eat 
and drink, and keep them clean and “tidy.” 
Though herself neat and “ tidy,” still she could 
not keep away from the little canon’s “hutch” 
the air of squalor which the undue swarming of 
children always brings. Her husband, however, 
was always kind, though often desponding, espe- 
cially of some evenings when he sat at home, and 
when there was no festivity abroad, and when 
he tried to be domestic, but with very poor suc- 
cess. There was a friend who had a snug little 
billiard-table in a back-room, and this was a 
great temptation, and the provokingly thirsty 
character of the game was remedied by glistening 
tumblers upon the chimney-piece opposite, from 
which each player, as he passed, took a friendly 
sip. Every one said Norbury was excellent 
company, “a good creature at the bottom ;” 
with, “it was a pity he had chosen that line, 
you know ;” and an additional pity that the man 
was “so infested” with children. Still he led 
this cheerful life; and strangers who came to 
the cathedral, and saw his shiny bald head and 
tawny hair in the ranks of the holy men in the 
choir, lifting up their voices to praise their Maker, 
thought he must be every bit as seraphic as 
Fugle and the other divine and white-robed 
songsters. But they did not know, nor did he 
himself know, that Doctor Topham was busy 
trying to get “that Scandal” out of their 
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y. 
Mr. Tilney was now at the green door with a 
knocker made of brass knobs, where his friend 
Norbury lived. That ecclesiastic looked over 
the banisters in his shirt-sleeves, and many 
smaller heads were seen about his knees, and 
called out to him that he would be down in a 
minute. The sickly Mrs. Norbury came out to 
him, embossed all over with children. For she 
had one in her arms, a couple lay in ambuscade 
behind her skirt, and about herself, poor patient 
lady, there was the habitual outspeaking air as 
of yet more children. 

“My dear madam,” said Mr. Tilney, “you 
have no doubt heard? Yes; Ithoughtso. It 
seems they have put me over the gold and silver 
and their notes. Fine Heaven will give me the 
proper judgment to discharge this greaé trust. 
And now, my dear madam,” he added kindly, 
*‘we shall find means to do something for our 
friend up there. Directors and that sort of thing, 

ou know, find a hundred ways. When there 
is a stream of money going, why shouldn’t some 
of it find its way in here? Why not, now ?” 

Why not, indeed! as in truth that poor pale- 
cheeked, “ washed out” woman had been think- 
ing these many years back. 

“Oh, Mr. Tilney,” she said, “if we had only 
alittle! Charles has so many mouths to feed ! 
And there is the dean so po ‘ down’ on him. 
There was a stall vacant, and though it’s his 
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turn, he passed him over, and gave it to Mr. 
Nelson. It is very, very harsh.” 

Mr. Norbury entered now, pulling on his 
coat. “You heard, Tilney?” he said, ‘ That’s 
a nice successor of the Apostles! I should like 
to have the preaching of a sermon at him. I'd 
make him know his catechism. There’s that 
Nelson has been here only a couple of years, 
and I have been here sixteen. Twenty pounds 
a year,” he added, looking, with a sudden wist- 
fulness that was almost painful, on the little 
heads that were about him, “ would have come 
in very nicely—made a great difference. By the 
way,” and his tone became cheerful, “we had a 
great match of billiards last night. Why weren’t 
-_ there? One of the officers. I gave hima 

eating. I’m to give him his revenge to-night ; 
so be down, will you? I’m going with you, 
Tilney. Run up, Jack, for my hat. Is my tie 
clean, Jane? No? No matter; it’ll do. I 
hope we shall meet Topham. Come, Tilney.” 
Vhen they got out, be said, earnestly, “ Now 
that you are in the bank, Tilney, I hope you'll 
give a lift to a poor devil. This has cut me up 
awfully, and poor Jenny too. It’s very cruel; 
for, to tell you the truth, I thought ‘Topham 
was more of a Christian, and would do what he 
thought his duty, although he did dislike me. 
I don’t know where to turn to. Unless, I was 
thinking, that you might like——” 

“ What, what, my poor Norbury ?” said Mr. 

Tilney, kindly. “Tell me. My heart bleeds for 
‘ou |” 

“T mean, you could get me a bit of paper 
‘done’ among your banking people. Only sixty 

unds ; that would give me breathing-time, and 

elp us to get a leg of mutton for the children.” 

“Ts that all?” said Mr. Tilney. “To be sure. 
I'll speak to Smiles, and make him do it. We 
are anxious to get business, and everything 
comes in nicely.” 

“ No, will you ?” said the other, in deep gra- 
titude. ‘‘ You see, I only want room to stretch 
my arms a little. This fellow is annoying 
me so. Poor Jenny is for my going on m 
knees and crying peccavi; but the parish 
before chat. No, no; let him keep out of my] 
way, or I won’t answer for myself—as regards 
my tongue, I mean. I am so dry about the 
throat ; aren’t you?” 

“ T declare,” said Mr. Tilney, with surprise, 
** if this isn’t Hiscoke’s. He has really the finest 
Brown Particular.” And the two gentlemen, 
went in. 

At Mr. Tilney’s own home, the same idea as 
of having come into a great fortune prevailed ; 
except, indeed, as in respect to the instance of 
Ada Millwood, for whose judgment only, when 
in a difficulty, Mr. Tilney had a sort of respect. 

When the board met in the new board-room, 
where there were new safes all round, and new 
chairs, and a long new table—in which every 
director could see his own face and arrange his 
hair if he liked, and had a sheet of virgin pink 
blotting-paper before him, to draw figures and 
faces on—it was pleasant to hear Mr. Tilney 
expatiating pleasantly on the agreeable duties 





before them. ‘“ We have only now to open our 
hands and let the money drop into them. Eh, 
now? A scratch of a quill pen from you or I, 
and what a deal we can do. I recollect old 
Coutts telling me——” 

But Mr, Smiles came in, hard, cold, and dry, 
with his hands full of papers. 

* T recollect old Coutts, Mr. Smiles 

* Now, gentlemen, just one word,” said the 
secretary—“ just one word. There is work to 
be done here, and very hard work. So any 
gentleman who is not prepared for real work, 
had better go. Now, here are some bills just 
sent in, which we must consider.” 

A little taken aback by this austere reproof— 
and Mr. Smiles kept his eye mainly on Mr.- 
Tilney—the latter drew in his chair nervously, 
and with a “ God bless me!” 

By the end of the sitting he had recovered 
himself. The secretary was hurrying by him 
again with a sheaf of long slips in his hand 
spread out like a fan, when Mr. Tilney tapped 
him mysteriously on the shoulder. “A word in 
your ear, Smiles,” he said ; “a word.” 

“Tam greatly hurried, Mr. Tilney. Really, 
you shouldn’t Well, what is it ?” 

“Look here, Smiles. A little matter. You 
and I understand each other, and, as one man 
of business to another man of business ———” 

The secretary almost smiled at this notion. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Tilney, tapping him 
on the shirt-front, “I just want you to consider 
me like one of the bumpkins and graziers in the 
office below—not as an awful director. Let me 
be a grazier—ha! ha!” 

“ Really,” said Mr. Smiles, “this is going 
too far. I don’t think you scem sensible of the 
position we are in, or, give me leave to tell you, 
of the position you are in. Our time is too 
precious ——” 

“My goodness! how you take a man up,” 
said poor Mr. Tilney. “It was only my little 
jocular way.” 

“Ah, then,” said Mr. Smiles, calmly, “ it 
would be far better to leave the jocular way 
outside, you know. Well?” 

“T merely wanted—indeed, as a director, I 
believe I am entitled—I mean—I suppose I can 
draw—pretty freely—on the bank. My bill. 
Not to any great extent, of course, but-——” 

“Just step in here, Mr. Tilney,” said the 
other, calmly. “There! Now, 1 think it is 
quite time, and will save a world of misappre- 
hension afterwards, to let you know how we 
stand and you stand. I don’t think you quite 
see what your position is, to which, I confess 
freely, you were named in defiance of my ad- 
vice. What you propose is quite out of the 
question—more, it would be indecent !’” 

“ Indecent !” said Mr. Tilney, aghast. 

* A nice story to get through the town, that 
the directors were ‘ doing bills’ on each other in 
the very first week. It must have occurred to 
you yourself, so do try and keep up the respec- 
tability of the concern. It can’t be thought of.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Tilney, warmly, “I want no 
man to tell me to be respectable and decent. 
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For years I was about King William when he 
was the Sailor Dook, and Ae never found it 
necessary to——” 

“ No doubt—I am sure—quite proper. But 
I see you have caught my meaning, and will 
excuse me.” y 

Mr. Tilney returned home very desponding. 
The world, he thought, was deteriorating. 
“Fellows like that” seemed to be pushed up. 
That good ‘old spirit of my doing for you and 
you doing for me, as so happily put in the 
Gospel—the gentleman’s creed, too—seemed to 
have gone by. Suddenly it flashed upon him 
he idl Nene at the wrong end. It was most 
natural, to be sure. He saw what was on 
Smiles’s mind. Ha! ha! Very good indeed! 

At home he was looked for anxiously ; for, 
going out while being brushed down, and draw- 
ing on his gloves, he had said, gaily, “I am 
going to get the first haul at the bank. We 
must be moderate, though, at starting; est 
modus, you know—a little to-day and a little 
to-morrow; that’s the way. How will you have 
it, my dears,” he added, humorously, and swing- 
ing his cane about—* gold or notes ?” 

Only the yellow-haired girl, looking at him 
thoughtfully as they met at the foot of the stairs, 
and putting a flower in his button-hole, whis- 
pered, “Don’t build too much, dear uncle, on 
this; everything is so uncertain.” 

“ Wise child!” said Mr. Tilney. 

When, therefore, he came “4 greatly con- 
fused and dejected, and saying that ‘‘ something 
was wrong,” and that “ he couldn’t follow it,” 
Mrs. Tilney, sharp always, and sceptical in her 
judgments, read off the true state of the case. 

“This is always the way,” she said, flounc- 
ing and rustling, “coming to us with your 
cock-and-bull stories. You have made some 
mess of it, I know, with your long flourishing 
rigmaroles, that no one can understand or 
listen to.” 

Mr. Tilney looked hopelessly from one to the 
other. “I know!” he said, suddenly; “we 
began at the wrong end. To be sure. I told 

ou we should have asked him and his wife. 

e resents this. I saw there was something in 
his manner. Old Warburton, who was always 
about the Dook, used to say that a dinner was 
the greatest softener of——” 

“Ah! stuff!” said Mrs. Tilney, with con- 
tempt. “Do you want me to be ‘hoped’ up 
with his vulgar trollop of a wife? I shan’t 
have her fastened on me, I can tell you.” 

“ It’s the only way,” said Mr. Tilney, eagerly, 
and almost piteously. “I never found a dinner 
to fail. I found it with myself, whenever they 
wanted anything out of me, they always gave 
me a dinner, an ad 

“Indeed yes,” said Mrs. Tilney, “and they 
got enough of you.” 

The soft low voice of Ada was heard now. 

“T dare say it would be a wise thing, after 
all, dear aunt,” she said. “ They seem to be the 
sort of people that would like that kind of at- 
tention, and would be flattered.” 

“TI know it,” said Mr. Tilney, eagerly; 








“that’s what’s rankling in his mind. Ask him 
and the wife—him and the wife—a snug little 
dinner, and you will see.” 

Mrs. Tilney at last agreed in a grudging way. 
It must be by themselves,” she said. “Iam 
not going to ne pe myself before our ac- 
quaintance by such company.” 

Mr. Tilney sighed, but was obliged to accept 
this concession. 





MICROSCOPIC FUNGI. 

Most people know the difference between a 
house in order and a house in disorder. Inthe 
one, everything is in its place—the chairs here, 
the tables there, this thing in a closet, that on 
a shelf. You can lay your hand on what you 
want in the dark; you can go in and out, 
up-stairs and down-stairs, blindfold, without 
breaking your shins or upsetting a single 
article. In the other, nothing has a place of 
its own; everything seems to claim a right to 
oceupy any place and to encumber any apart- 
ment it chooses. The drawing-room does duty 
as a wardrobe and store-closet, pictures and 
prints litter the floors, instead of hanging 
symmetrically on the. walls. The sofas serve as 
resting-places for chairs, and the tables are 
laden with footstools and hearthrugs ; the coal- 
shoot is stuffed with pamphlets and newspapers, 
the books are piled in dust-heaps in the corners ; 
the thing you require is never discoverable. 
At full noonday, you find a difficulty in thread- 
ing your way out of one room into another. 

Disorder in a workshop or factory would 
soon bring matters to a stand-still ; we therefore 
find admirable order strictly carried out in 
those establishments. Articles are ranged in 
serial rank, aceording to their nature, quality, 
and destination; silk with silk, cotton with 
cotton, thread with thread, cloth with cloth. 
The same with tools; handsaws do not jostle 
helter-skelter with bradawls, nor planes with 
hammers. Each shelf and pigeon-hole has its 
own proper occupant ; to which shelf, for any 
other article, “ No admission” is the rigid rule. 
Consequently, every element for every process 
is immediately forthcoming when called for; 
moreover, things in order pack infinitely better, 
occupying enormously less room. You can 
get twice as many objects into a given space 
by disposing of them regularly as you can by 
— them in anyhow, promiscuously, 

iggledy-piggledy. 

tt such be the advantages of material order 
applied to things of daily necessity, we may 
expect equal assistance from intellectual order 
working upon knowledge of daily acquirement. 
It is an immense help to be able to classify the 
things we know into a system where each one 
has its place. Anybody with the slightest 
observation cannot help becoming acquainted 
with a great many objects, and knowing a con- 
siderable number of facts. Suppose a lad merely 
to take a walk from a country village down to 
the sea. He beholds trees, grass, corn, flowers ; 
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fields, roads, earth, and stones; a brook, or, 

erhaps, a river; beasts, birds, insects, fish. 
He may have wind and rain, shade and sun- 
shine. If his mind is alert, he will note all 
these, comparing their different relations to 
each other. He will assign to each a special 
corner in his memory, for the double purpose, 
first, of recognising objects, and, secondly, of 
accounting for facts. 

At starting, if he only look at a weed grow- 
ing on a heap of stones, he will perceive 
that everything which meets his eyes may be 
separated into two grand divisions by the 

ifference the most obvious possible. The stone 
is an Inorganic Substance, the weed an Organised 
Being. All its parts are made and put together 
to fulfil a purpose; its root is an organ to draw 
moisture from the earth, and frequently to store 
nourishment for next year’s growth ; its leaves 
are organs to receive the influences of air and 
sunshine. Dead plants still remain organised 
substances; but we cannot say that stones are 
dead, because they have never lived. They 
exist, they are, and that is all. The stone is 
motionless. The plant has no locomotion ; but 
it has a motion of its parts, stretching forth its 
leaves to face the light and expanding its petals 
to catch the sunshine. It has also the motion 
of growth and development, rearing or twining 
its stem, and thrusting its rootlets in accordance 
with the laws which govern its species. 

A few steps further, he meets with water in 
motion, an inorganic fluid; he feels air in 
motion, an inorganic gas—each the home of 
organised creatures. The inorganic earth like- 
wise sustains, besides plants, a variety of or- 
ganised animals. He will, therefore, hand over 
inorganic substances generally to the study of 
the mineralogist and the chemist, while organised 
beings will occur to him as belonging to natural 
history. Ata later period of his education, he 
will learn the solidarity of all the sciences— 
that, to know one well, you must know some- 
thing of all. 

But organised beings immediately present 
themselves as capable of easy subdivision into 
two grand armies. He needs no definition of 
consciousness and unconsciousness, of volun- 
tary and involuntary motion, to divide the 
animal from the vegetable kingdom, to dis- 
tinguish between animal and vegetable life, 
leaving wiser heads than his own to fix the 
exact boundaries, if they can. So, without, per- 
haps, knowing the full force and meaning of 
the words, he instinctively apprehends, that one 
kingdom will afford work for the botanist 
exclusively, while the other falls to the share of 
the zoologist. 

It is natural that animated creatures should 
first attract his young attention. A lamb kneel- 
ing to suck its mother’s milk, will suggest the 
idea of a class, Mammalia; a thrush startled 
from its mud-lined nest, will carry his thoughts 
to birds in general, and their common origin 
from eggs hatched under their parents. At first 
sight, he might be tempted to suppose that all 
quadrupeds are likewise mammalia, and all flying 








creatures birds; but further observation will 
correct that false induction, and enable him to 
classify his facts with greater accuracy. 

The worm which crawls across his path, the 
insects fluttering in the air, the fish he beholds 
hauled out of the sea, afford him additional 
opportunities of comparison. Fish, so different 
in other respects from mammalia, birds, and 
reptiles, yet resemble them in the one grand 
poimt of possessing a backbone, which worms, 
snails, insects, and many other humble creatures 
have not. He finds, therefore, that he must 
draw a frontier limit between backboned ani- 
mals, and animals without backbones, driving 
one set into the province Vertebrata, while the 
others are denizens of Invertebrata. Similarly, 
if he turn his attention to the vegetable king- 
dom, he will have to separate flowering from 
flowerless plants; and, amongst those laiter, to 
distinguish ferns from fungi, and mosses from 
lichens. The more accurate acquaintance he 
can make with each or either, the better. 

And—exactly like furniture, goods, and hard- 
ware—knowledge so set in order is more easily 
packed in the student’s brain-box, and more 
accessible when wanted. There will always, 
certainly, be many things of whose real nature 
he is doubtful or ignorant. But then, he can 
always put them into their provisional place, to 
be changed should further information warrant 
it. It is always something to be able to say to 
a puzzling fact, “ Lie on that shelf, until 1 see 
reason to shift you to another.” 

Now, during the last few years, we have -had 
many helps to set our intellectual houses in 
order, by the publication of separate treatises on 
special branches of natural history. We have 
only to mention the names of Yarrel, Forbes, 
Berkeley, Moore, Harvey, Hassall, Sowerby, 
Gould, and numerous others, to remind the 
reader of the pleasant fact. English literature 
is peculiarly rich in these most useful treasuries 
of classified information. There are publishers 
who devote their energies to this speciality, as 
Van Voorst, Lovell Reeve, and Hardwicke. 
They supply us with works suited to all pockets, 
and almost to all comprehensions. Thus, if we 
want to know about our reptiles, there is a good 
book about British Reptiles; if we are curious 
about our ferns, there are capital books on 
British Ferns. One of the latest additions to 
our popular branch “knowledge,” setting in 
order and beautifully illustrating a difficult group 
of minute but wide-spread objects, is Mr. 
Cooke’s very clear apd elaborate Introduction 
to the Study of Microscopic Fungi.* 

For, oe striking aaviatelile of recent 
science is its faculty of converting ugliness into 
beauty. Homely, insignificant, and even repul- 
sive objects, are found, when examined, investi- 
gated, and dissected, to consist of exquisite 
component parts. From the teeth of the slug 
and the lancets of the leech, to the gizzard of 





* Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Meuld. By M. C, 
Cooke, with nearly Three Hundred Figures. By J. 
E. Sowerby. 
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the cockchafer and the spiracles of the maggot ; 
from the beautiful woodcuts in Payer’s Botan- 
ique Cg ay reproduced in the Micro- 
graphic Dictionary, to Van Beneden’s “ideal” 

ortraits of intestinal worms, both during their 
_ te maar and after reaching their more ad- 
vanced stages; all is admirable—delicate and 
elaborate in form, and beautifully adapted to the 
end proposed. 

For a knowledge of these wonders, we are, of 
course, mainly indebted to the microscope, 
which, of late, has been both greatly improved 
aud widely popularised. It is of little use, how- 
ever, to be possessed of a microscope, without 
having in view some special field of observation 
to which to direct it. The holder of the instru- 
ment, in such a case, is like a gunner without 
game, a sportsman without a moor, a well set- 
up angler without river or lake, a shipowner 
without asea. Small collections of preparations 
are soon exhausted, and tire. To maintain the 
interest, some pursuit is required in which each 
amateur may make his own discoveries for him- 
self. Mr. Cooke, therefore, was inspired with 
a happy thought when he undertook to point 
out to his public the multifarious attractions of 
Microscopic Fungi. 

It was also a good idea to lead the way, by 
publishing a series of specimens. A collection 
of about a hundred minute Fungi, illustrative of 
this book, for one guinea, is a cheap and most 
agreeable assistant to the student, besides bei 
an apt addition to .anybody’s micrologic 
museym. Most professors of a microscope face 
experienced how much more attractive, for 
general exhibition, are opaque objects seen 
under low powers, than the mysterious details 
of organisation which require the utmost strain 
both of the eye and the instrument (and some- 
times of the a cmrgnc to make them out. 
Specimens of different sands, gold-dust from 
Australia, a weevil’s wing, the pollen of 
flowers, the eggs of insects, the scales of fishes, 
and other like colossal things (microscopically 
speaking), will excite more interest and wonder 
in unlearned beholders, than the most delicate 
test objects the most clearly defined. 

It is not improbable, too, as Mr. Cooke justly 
remarks, that in more cases than have come 
under his own observation, microscopists, 
wearied of diatoms and other allied forms, or 
deeming themselves in possession of all that is 
novel or interesting in that direction, are seeking 
for a new field of labour and a new subject to 
kindle a new enthusiasm. To these he advises 
that small fungi should have a fair trial. If 
variety is desired, here they will have at least 
two thousand species, for a knowledge of which 
the microscope is essential. If they thirst for 
discovery, let them be assured that here also the 
earnest worker is certain to meet with such a 
reward. ‘Or if they would acquaint themselves 
with the manifestations of Divine Power, as de- 
veloped in the most minute of created things, 
let them follow such observers as Tulasne and 
De Bary, and seek the “ why and the wherefore” 


If there should still be any hesitation whether 
there is, in this pursuit, sufficient of the element 
of variety to render it available for those who 
do not desire to pursue the subject into its 
at scientific recesses, let them go to a good 

ublic library, such as that of the British 

useum, and inquire for the large illustrated 
work by Corda, entitled, Icones Fungorum, 
or Tulasne’s more recent Selecta Fungorum 
Carpologia, and after examining the figures of 
microscopic fungi in either of those works, de- 
cide for themselves. 

Fungi (to set our mental furniture in order) 
occupy a very decidedly marked position amongst 
other plants. They are like themselves, and like 
nothing else. Microscopic fungi do not yield 
in importance to their more largely developed 
congeners. It is impossible to despise them, or 
forget what they can do, even when we know 
what dwarfs and minims they are. 

A plant, generally, has been defined to be an 
organised being, unconscious of its own exist- 
ence, without voluntary motion, fed by inorganic 
substances which it extracts from air or water, 
according to laws independent of the formule of 
inorganic chemistry, by the help of a faculty de- 
pendent on vital force. 

Vegetables are composed of two elements 
which concur in the formation of their organs ; 
the utricle or cell, and fibre. Of the former 
alone certain vegetables are composed, and are 
thence called utricular or cell Amongst 
these are the Fungi. Cellular tissue is the seat 
of all the essential principles produced by 

lants. In it are formed sugar, gum, starch, 

xed and essential oils, crystals, &c. It is 
easy, therefore, to understand that plants com- 
posed of cellular tissue only, may be either 
nutritive, medicinal, deleterious, or poisonous, 
besides being capable of producing mechanical 
effects dependent merely on their augmented size 
or force of increase. 

Fungi are a class of cellular, flowerless plants, 
growing on or in damp vegetable mould, or on 

ving, decaying, or dead organic substances, 
vegetable or animal. They do not appear to be 
capable of assimilating inorganic food, and are 
distinguished from most other plants by the 
absence of the chlorophyll which causes the 
green or the red in healthy leaves. Fungi are 
with difficulty separated from the Lichens ; and 
the difficulty promises to increase, the more we 
know about the plants. 

The class Fungi is divided by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley—probably the greatest — authority 
on cryptogamic botany—into six orders. The 
list is worth an attentive perusal, in order to 
obtain a clear general view of all the fungi, as 
well as of those which are necessarily the ob- 
jects of microscopic investigation. 

hey are: I. Mushrooms; II. Puff-balls ; 
IIL. Smuts, or Coniomycetes, from two Greek 
words meaning “ dust-fungi,” called also Ure- 
doidex, from the Latin for blight. This order 
usually bears sessile or stalkless masses of 
microscopic fructification, and so comes under 





of the phenomena of mycetal life. 


our present head. IV. Mildews, or Hypho- 
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mycetes, that is “textile fungi,” as if they were 
woven masses of matted threads; likewise 
called Botrytoide, from “a bunch of grapes,” 
because they produce microscopic erect fila- 
ments, bearing terminal, free, and single spores ; 
the whole resembling a loose or seant-berried 
bunch of grapes standing erect on its stalk. 
V. Truffles, Morelles, &c., prized by cooks and 
beloved by gourmands. And VI. Moulds, 
Physomycetes, or “ bladder-fungi;” likewise 
Mucoridex, from the Latin for mouldiness ; 
consisting of microscopic filaments, bearing 
stalked sacs, containing numerous minute 
sporules. Three, therefore, out of the six 
orders (composing a very large proportion of 
the plants + weer to this strange class) come 
within the range of microscopic observation. 
How ealeliedegel they are, how curious, 
how brightly tinted, is seen at a glance on open- 
ing Mr. Cooke’s elegant and inexpensive 
volume. His text tells you where to look for 
them, while bis coloured plates remove all 
difficulty in recognising them. They require 
no remote researches. A hunting-ground a few 
roods square will set you up with quite a stock 
of species. Mr. Cooke holds it to be a great 
mistake to endeavour to go over a large tract 
of ground. He has spent a whole day in a little 
chalk-pit, which had fallen into disuse, and 
grown wild; fifty yards into a wood is as much 
as he dares attempt alone, and a spot six yards 
square has afforded him occupation for hours— 
for it is far better to examine a small space 
thoroughly than to scamper on, mile after mile, 
finding nothing by the way. Nor are they hard 
to discover. They stare at you, and beg your 
notice, on the twigs of shrubs and the stems of 
lants; they come out in bright patches on 
roken palings; they muster strongly in 
crowded tufts on ancient thatch, straw, reeds, 
and matting ; they peep out at you, entreating 
collection, from beneath a withered flower or 
a decaying leaf; they interleave your books and 
spot your paper; they invade your garden, and, 
unless he be blind and noseless, give unmis- 
takable warning to your slovenly gardener; 
they intrude themselves even upon your dinner- 
table, sometimes with approbation, occasionally 
to receive a reprimand. For, although fine- 
marbled, green-veined Stilton is welcome, 
mouldiness in bread, preserves, and pickles, is 
- apt to draw down censure on the housewife. 
But they worm their way even into the 
master’s sanctum. The cellar door offers no 
hindrance to them; insinuating their syphons 
between the cork and the bottle, they suck out the 
sweetness and aromaofhis wine. Their magni- 
ficent festoons in the London Docks may there- 
fore be less innocuous than picturesque. They 
have been accused of sundry serious offences. 
The breeding of ringworm in the head is not 
much; the wholesale slaughter of silkworms is 
something; the introduction and spread of 
cholera is more; nor are the potato and vine 
diseases trifles. 
And many of their forms are merely masks, 
larval phases, disguises under which their true 





rank and quality is hidden for a time, often in- 
definite. Their metamorphoses — the 
learned. ‘ Who is who?” among the Mildews 
and the Blights, is less easy to answer than the 
questions of Pinnock’s catechisms. Whither So- 
and-So migrate >—whether from the berberry 
they shift to the wheat—are equally debatable 
facts. In spite of which great obstacles, Mr. 
Cooke has given us their portraits larger than 
life, enabling us, under his pleasant guidance, if 
not to get rid of our Smuts and Moulds, at 
least to arrange them in lucid order, so as to be 
able to find them in case of need. 





FOUND DROWNED. 


“ NEVER give up, my lad ; keep a stout heart,” 
I says. “You ain’t the first man as has been 


outer work ;” and him as I spoke to was myself, 
number one, you know; for just then he was 
the may 


friend .I’d got, and a precious encum- 
brance he was, too, without anything to do, and 
wanting to eat and sleep, which costs money in 
London. So “never give up,” I says; and 
then I goes slowly along the streets, looking at 
the bright shops, and thinking what a little 
would set me up; and there | was, hanging 
about anywheres, nowheres like, till the shops 
was all shut up, and the streets nearly empty ; 
and there I stood in front o’ the Exchange, 
listening to the clocks striking ten, some all to- 
gether, and some in a slobbery way, one arter 
the other, till they’d all done, and it-seemed so 
quiet and still after. 

“There’s ten o’ ’em,” I says, putting my 
hands a little further down into my trousers- 
na and looking up at the bright stars as I 
eaned my back up again a lamp-post ; and then 
I says again, “ What are you going to do fora 
bed to-night, my lad ?” 

Now this made me feel rather low and down, 
for I was precious close drove. I warn’t par- 
ticularly hungry, for I’d had a penny cup 0” 
coffee and a ha’porth o” bread-and-butter at five 
o’clock ; but I could have said “ what for” to a 
good supper. But there was no supper coming, 
so I stood there and felt low. 

There was all the stars bright and clear just 
as I used to see em down at home, and then I 
thought about how easily I might have got a 
lodgmg o’ some kind or other, in a straw 
heap, or between a couple o’ stacks, or in a barn, 
and how it wouldn’t have been much to have 
slep’ out in the open air down there ; while up 
here—— 

“Ah!” I says, “there’s plenty 0’ chimney- 
stacks up here, my lad, but it’s rather windy 
— them, so you’d best think o’ something 
else.” 

So I jogs on just in time, for there was a 
policeman coming up to start me; and I goes 
on and on till I gets to them steps close to 
London Bridge, where you goes down into 
Thames-street, and looking down ’em I saw 
several chaps curled up in the warmest corners, 
as if they meant to stay there for the night. But 
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I shakes my head and goes on towards the 
bridge, gets at last into one o’ the recesses, 
and looks down at the running river, and the 
barges, and wharves, and shipping, and great 

iled-up warehouses, and, look where I would, 
it seemed that there was plenty o’ money every- 
where, while I’d been up in the big city a whole 
month, and hadn’t done a stroke o’ work yet. 

“Never mind, my lad,” I says; “ you ain’t 
got the thin end o’ the wedge in yet; but when 
you do, you'll lay on at the thick end, I'll bet ;” 
and the thoughts of how I would lay on when 
I did get a chance made me smile a bit, in spite 
0’ ‘eeling so low; and I gets down outer the 
seat, and then blest if there warn’t another po- 
liceman close by, and no doubt a watching me. 
So off I goes as fast as I could. 

* “ Don’t do to be idle here, my lad,” I says ; 
and I jogs along west again, wondering what I 
could do for a rest till five, when I meant to be 
up and off towards some o’ the workshops. I 
couldn’t stand the workhouses, they put me too 
much in mind o’ seeing the tramps come into 
our town down north, to get their ticket from 
the policeman before they went up to the tramp 
ward. You see, if I could ha’ kep’ on all night 
I shouldn’t ha’ cared; but I should ha’ been 
good for nought nex’ day, so I goes along think- 
ing about where I’d go. 

irst of all, I remembers them arches down 
outer the Strand, and I turns down the lane, 
and then stands stock still, for the wind came 
sighing up off the river, and it seemed to me to 
smell sweet and fresh, as if it had come from 
far away, floating over the water from out 0’ 
the pure country; and as I stood there it 
seemed to bring with it sunny days, by my own 
old river-side, with the clear water dimpling, 
and sparkling, and dancing amongst the bending 
grass and reeds, while the green banks were 
shaded by the waving trees. There it all was— 
clear water, sunny meadows, old wooden bridge, 
red-brick tower church, boys fishing in the 
clear water that came sweeping round the 
little island—all bright, clear, and lovely, just 
like a dream 0’ God’s own beautiful country, 
sent to cheer me—a poor, hard-up, working 
man; and all through that light puff o’ win 
from off the river. 

Well, it was enough to make any man sigh 
as he looked up at the bricks and mortar 
closing him in everywhere, just as if he’d no 
business up amongst ’em, and they wanted to 
shoulder him off, because there warn’t room for 
him in the great city. Howsoever, I goes 
down, footsore and done up, under the black- 
looking arches, and then, giving a sorter 
shudder, I goes slowly groping along till I 
sees a light, and smells smoke, as if some one 
had a fire there; and then I hears some one 
a singing, and by the light o’ the fire there was 
one or two jiffing about in a sort o’ wild Irish 
dance ; and that was quite enough. I makes 
the best o’ my way out, and finds a step where 
I sits down and has a rest. 

T’d been a-foot best part o” the day, and was 
that tired that I began due off, when “ tramp 


—tramp—tramp—tramp”—I hears the sound 
of a step, and I knowed whose it was, so I got 
up and moved off, and met another policeman, 
as made me start by ing his light in my 
face. But he didn’t say anything, only stopped 
short, and I knew he was watching me tl I 
was outer sight. 

lad; they’re 


“Under the green trees, my 
cold company, but the best you’ll get to-night. 


Under the green trees,” I kep’ on saying; and 
I got on as fast as I could into Piccadilly, and 
on and along till I was opposite the railings, 
when I sat down on one o’ the seats and 
looked over the Park down into the hollow, 
where all the lamps were twinkling and glowing 
just like so many stars, while at the back, 
above ’em like, was the great Parliament House 
clock shining like a moon. Ah! tired as I was, 
it was a pretty sight; and I could not help 
thinking what a lot o’ comfort and misery there 
was always a-passing by them lamps o’ a night. 
Howsoever, 1 jumps up again, for, same as 
before, there was another policeman a-coming, 
and I shuffles along werry slowly till I turns 
up Park-lane, and was soon under the railings. 

Of course I didn’t know the names of all 
these places werry well then; but I’ve often 
been to have a look at ’em since, and what I 
thought then was terrible troubles, don’t seem 
anything werry serious now that times is 
altered. 

Policeman again before I’d got far up the 
lane, and then a couple o’ them poor shivering 

Is; but they took no notice o’ me, and at 

ast I looks this way, and that way, and listened, 
and then I gives a bit o’ a jump and was on to 
o’ the spikes in no time, and then let myse 
gently down on the other side and stood upon 
the S. 

“Ah!” I says, giving my arms a swing, 
“one can heute “here.” And then I pa 
across the paths, and the road, and under and 
over more railings and flower-beds, and then I 
comes to a seat and was going to sit down, but 
it was iron, and as cold as ice. So being a dry 
night, I strikes right off towards the big trees 
out Kensington way, to the right of the Serpen- 
tine. I passes one or two chaps on. the grass, 
but I didn’t seem to like the places they had 
chosen, so I keeps on a bit further till I comes 
to a big tree, where there was no grass grow- 
ing at the foot, while the great roots stood up 
out o’ the ground ever so high ; and getting on 
the side soe the wind didn’t blow, I creeps 
close up to the trunk and makes myself as com- 
fortable as I could—and that warn’t. any too 
comfortable, I can tell you. 

First of all it didn’t feel cold, for I’d been 
walking, and I sat, looking about, in a sort o’ 
half curled-up way. It was a beautiful night, 
and the stars looked brighter than ever, while 
overhead the wind came whispering and sigh- 
ing through the branches o’ the trees, murmur- 
ing a tune that I’d often lain and listened to far 
off in the bright country; for, I dare say, 
London’s a bright enough place to them with 





plenty o’ money, but for we poor people it’s 
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dull enough and bitter enough. Straight down 
before me I could just here and there catch a 
limpse o’ the Serpentine; and beyond that, 
=~ and there like a star, there was a lamp 
shining; while heard, now and then, very 
faintly, came sometimes the rumble of a car- 
riage or cab. All at once, close by, I heard a 
regular “tramp—tramp,” and before I could 
make out what it was, it stopped, and then I 
heard low voices talking, the rattling of rifles, 
and then the “tramp—tramp” again; when I 
knew it was the ates relievin rd, and 
there seemed some comfort in thinking that I 
had company not so werry far off. 

Off to the left I could see here and there a 
light in the top windows o’ the tall houses in 
Park-lane ; and as the night went on, and I sat 
half leaning there, for I could not sleep, tired 
as I was, I could hear sometimes the distant 
barking of a dog, or the howling of a cat, while 
the noise of the carriages came now werry 
seldom. 

I was sitting thinking and thinking, when it 
seemed to me that over Pimlico way began to 
look werry light, and, sure enough. after a 
time, the faint light grew into a deep red glow; 
and though I knew it must be a bad fire not far 
off, I was too tired and worn out to get up and 
see. 

Soon after I counted no less than four en- 
gines came rattling along; and it was easy to tell 
them from the quick rattling noise they made 
as the horses came galloping along as hard as 
they could tear. Then all seemed still again, 
and by degrees the bright light grew fainter 
and fainter, till it faded all away, and with it 
the stars went too, for it seemed as though a 
great black curtain was being slowly drawn 
over the sky, till all was as black as ink; the 
wind began to moan and sigh, and a few drops 
o’ rain to fall, while a regular shiver ran 
through me, and I’d have given something for a 
good warm blanket, or even a truss of straw, I 
was that cold and miserable. One time I 
thought 0’ getting up and running about, but 
didn’t like to begin it, any more than if I’d 
been in the warmest o’ beds; and there I was, 
curled up as closely as I could get, lying and 
listening to the soldier walking backwards and 
forwards there by the powder-magazine, and 
every now and then putting down his rifle with 
a sharp rattle. 

At last o” all, in spite o’ the cold, and the 
rain, and the moaning wind, I dropped off into 
a sort of half doze, and began fancying I was 
home again, and in great trouble. I couldn’t 
tell what it was, but I knew it was something 
werry dreadful, and that I couldn’t help it, 
although I tried hard. It seemed to press 
upon me and keep me down, just as if I had 
the nightmare ; and then, all at once, I beat it 
off, and woke up with a start, scared and 
alarmed, as if something horrible was happen- 
ing, when all was as still as could be; but 
directly after I began to tremble, for one o’ the 
most dreadful shrieks I ever heard came ring- 


ing through the darkness, and seeming to cut 





through me as it made me shudder and shiver 
from head to foot. Then, again and again, 
thick and fast, shriek after shriek, as though 
from some one in the most horrid torture; 
and I could feel my hair quite begin to lift, as 
though there was a cold wind passing through it. 

I jumped up in a half-muddled, confused 
state, and for a moment did not know which 
way to run; but just then I hears the rattling 
o’ the soldier’s rifle, and I runs up to him as 
fast as I could. 

“ What is it ?” he says, as I runs up. 

“T don’t know,” I says; “I was asleep!” 

“Run down to the water; it’s there,” he 
says; and just then from down towards the 
river there came the same shrieks again, but 
fainter and more stifled; and for a moment I 
felt as if I couldn’t stir; but I rouses up, and 
runs shivering down, though the noise stopped 
before I got half way to the water-side; and 
when I got there, and felt the gravel — 
under my feet, everything was as quiet an 
still as could be, and nothing to be heard 
but the “lap-lapping” o’ the water, and the 
sighing o’ the wind. 

I walked some distance along one way, and 
then back, and a bit the other way, and then 
any a start, for a queer cry came off the water ; 

ut I knew that must have been made by one 
o’ the water-birds; and then I stopped short, 
and wondered whether one o’ them could have 
made the horrible screaming we heard; but I 
shook my head directly, and went on back to 
the soldier. 

“ Well,” he says, “‘ what was it ?” 

“ Couldn’t see a soul,” I says. 

“ Thought you wouldn’t,” he said. “It was 
somebody a-drowning.” 

* What makes you think that ?” I says. 

“Shrieks sounded so gurgling,” he says. 
And I felt that upset that I took and sat on a 
rail close by him all the rest o’ the night, and 
didn’t go to sleep any more. 

Two mornings arter there was me, and the 
soldier, and a poor gal, sitting in the board- 
room 0’ St. Griffin’s workhouse waiting for the 
coroner and the jury, as came straggling in as 
if they’d no business there, and didn’t belong to 
nobody, and nobody didn’t belong tothem. And 
there was a werry fussy chap there as seemed 
to know ’em all; and fust he was talking to 
one, and then another, till two gentlemen in 
black came in, when everybody got up, and [ 
heard them whisper as it was the coroner and 
the doctor, and they went and sat up a-top o” the 
green baize-covered table in two big leather- 
covered chairs, and all the jurymen stood look- 
ing werry hard, and wondering what was to be 
done next. 

“ Shut the door,” says the coroner. 
you enough here ?” 

The fussy chap says as there was; and then 
the coroner says again : 

“ Answer to your names, gentlemen.” 

Then there was a bustle amongst the jury, as 
if they was a flock o’ sheep, and the fussy chap, 
as was the beadle, looks just like a dog a-going 
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to rush in among them, and to hunt ’em up, for 
they were all hanging together like little bits 0” 
sticks in a pond. 

Then the names were called over, and the 
swearing done alter they’d let the coroner choose 
their foreman, for they couldn’t do it them- 
selves ; and then the doctor pulls out a snuff-box, 
and the coroner takes a pinch, which, as | 
thought, he did like a man as wasn’t used to 
it, and then sneezes three times werry loudly, 
and then tells the doctor as it always clears 
his head wonderfully ; when the doctor smiles 
and takes a werry lees pinch, making a great 
deal o’ snuffling and fuss over it, and then 
snapping his fingers and flicking the dust off his 
shirt-frill, and all without sneezing. 

“Now, gentlemen,” says the coroner, and 
all the jurymen as was now sitting on each side 
o’ the table leans their heads towards him, “ you 
are met here to inquire as touching the death 
o’ a woman whose body was found—er—yester- 
day—er—er—yesterday, I think you said, sir ? 
Oh! ah! Yes; I see; yesterday, in the Ser- 
pentine. You will now proceed, gentlemen, to 
view the body.” 

The jury then rose, and the coroner hegan 
talking to the doctor, who was werry busy 
taking himself up and putting his wrists in 
handeuffs with his gold chain. 

“ This way, gentlemen,” says the beadle ; and 
he led the way down a werry clean stone pas- 
sage and into a small paved yard, in one corner 
0’ which was a little slate-roofed shed with the 
door open, and in here all the jurymen went 
except two, and they was a young pale chap, 
almost a boy, and t’other a tall six-foot-two 
fellow, with a face like a cocoa-nut—all brown 
whiskers. 

The place was wet and damp as if the floor 
had just been washed ; and there was a queer 
doctor’s shop sorter smell about; and there, so 
pale and still upon a board laid on two trestles, 
was her as we had come to see. Solemn and 
stern as marble, with her black hair smoothly 
parted, and her form decently covered and 
arranged ; without a mark, or even a frown upon 
her handsome face, no sign of violence or pain, 
seen here under the dim skylight of the dead- 
house—asleep. 

It was a sad, sad sight ; and we looked on in 
silence. There was no look of horror or fear 
amongst them as came to look; but they went 
in and out on tiptoe. They talked in whispers, 
as if afraid to wake her—poor thing ; and then 
seemed glad to be once more outside, and to get 
back to the board-room. 

Then Private Brooks was examined, and said 
what he knew, which wasn’t much; and a 
deal o’ trouble they had with him to get it: for 
there was him, a chap as was always being 
drilled, and could form squares, and fours, and 
counter-march, and all sorts, had to be shoved, 
and butted, and pushed, and poked, to get him 
to stand in the right place; which he did, at 
last, like when the sergeant calls out “ Atten- 
tion!” And there he stood, ready to let himself 
off—as he had no rifle—and discharge all the 





information as was rammed into that not werry 
dangerous shell—his skull. 

And then I was called, and said what I knew, 
and how in the morning I told the first police- 
man I met. And then he who had been stand- 
ing outside was called, and stated as he had 
heard certain information from the last witness, 
and went at once to the water-side, where, as 
soon as it was broad daylight, he saw something 
floating, and after getting a boat, he brought 
the body o’ deceased to shore and had it 
removed to the dead-house. There was nothing 
on the body by which it could be identified— 
no money or papers, but the clothes was there, 
if any gentleman would like to examine them. 

But no, one did anything else but shudder at 
the damp muddy things as he dragged forward ; 
and then the coroner called for the next 
witness. 

Poor lass! she said her name was Rosina 
Ellis, single woman, and she could hardl 
give her evidence for sobbing. She didn’t loo 
twenty. Said she knew the poor woman well, 
for they lodged in the same house ; and, as she 
had not been back, thought it might be her as 
was found in the Serpentine, for she used to say 
she’d drown herself. She had known her 
two years, and they often walked together. 
Felt sick o’ life herself, and shouldn’t mind 
— Agnes. Thought her other name 
was Wilson, for that was written in a Bible she 
gave witness. It was a little old Bible with 
marks in it, and there was a leaf turned down 
where it said, “‘ Woman, where are those thine 
accusers ?” and a thick mark under the words ; 
and another where it said, “Go, and sin no 
more.” Agnes told her to read it, and seemed 
werry unhappy, and said she was tired of life. 

And then _ sn was nobody spoke for a bit ; 
and the poor gal kep’ on sobbing so bitterly, 
and one or two wo’ the jury looked werry hard 
at the blotting-paper before them. Then the 
doctor told his story, full of long words, about 
post-mortem examination, and unhealthy state 
of organs, and effusion on brain; and at last 
= it out as the poor gal died by drowning 

erself, he should say. 

That was all: so the coroner said, as the ju 
had heard the depositions of the several wit- 
nesses, and if they was agreed, they would no 
doubt find a verdict in accordance with the 
evidence, as the poor creature had been found 
dead, The sad case before them showed the ter- 
rible depravity of our great city; and how Hyde 
Park had become the resort of the homeless and 
disreputable ; and then he said a whole lot more, 
as if he meant it for me, and made me feel as if 
it was all my fault as the poor gal was drowned. 

So the verdict of “ Found dead” was given 
in, and the jury all went and signed the papers; 
the coroner shook hands with the doctor; and 
then the room was slowly emptied, for jury and 
witnesses straggled out, and the inquest was at 
an end. 

I stood outside, feeling low and miserable, 
when I heard some one behind me speaking ; 
and he said, in a low sad way: 
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“All that remains of her now is pure 
womanly.’” 

And then the one who spoke went by, and I 
saw the beadle go with the policeman and the 
soldier into the Allborough s, the jury go 
this way and that way, and the poor weeping 
gal go down the street followed by him as had 
said them words. Poor gal! going crying along 
with head hung down, as if ashamed to be seen 
by daylight ; and as I followed, too, I saw her 
eink more than ever when the juryman spoke 
and offered her money, which she would not 
take till she saw his sad kind look, when she 
took it, and I heard her promise to call some- 
where for a letter. 

A minute later, and the bustle o’ the street 
had swept all away, and I was slowly going 
along anywhere, nowhere like, till I passed a 
police-station, where, on black boards outside, 
there was seven little bills, and on the top o’ 
every one these sad words: “Dead Body 
Found.” 





SCURVY JACKS IN OFFICE. 

ConFIpENTLY relying on the popular cha- 
racter of our institutions, we Englishmen 
are fond of congratulating ourselves that no 
abuse or injustice can, in this land of local and 
general self. overnment, long withstand the 
force of public opinion. We boast that the 
vox populi, when raised in a vigorous well- 
sustained chorus, can do everything—depose 
the sovereign, dissolve the parliament, abolish 
taxes, reform the constitution, and, stooping 
from those elephantine feats, if necessary for 
the happiness of the greatest number, regulate 
the price of eggs. The vox populi is the 
great, irresistible, all-powerful, nicely-adjusted 
machine, which can crush the iron throne of 
tyranny into powder, or gently crack the nut 
of a milky monopoly. Truly, the vox populi 
has done a few things of this kind. tt as 
deprived one king of his head; it nas banished 
another ; it has wrested all sorts of charters 
and bills of rights from tyrannical rulers and 
obstinate ministers; it has again and again 
reformed the constitution ; it has reduced and 
abolished taxes; it has even imposed its will 
upon the world at large. Still, with all these 
triumphs to attest its potentiality, there is one 
thing which the vox populi has not yet been 
able to do, and that is, to reform parochial 

overnment. This many-headed monster has 

en universally condemned—has been scourged 
by the bitterest tongues, stabbed by the sharpest 
pens, exposed to a hailstorm of the shafts of 
ridicule, and yet it lives and feels no smart! 
The armour of parish administrators is insensi- 
bility ; morally and intellectually they have the 
hide of a rhinoceros. Kings and ministers and 
political parties yield to the vox populi because 
they have understanding to comprehend what 
is required of them, or because they are 
capable of being shamed into compliance with 
reasonable demands, or because they have the 


perception to see that resistance is self-de- 
struction. But the rulers of the parish have 
neither understanding nor a sense of shame; 
and they have no fears for their own existence, 
because they are utterly besotted. They 
pursue their purblind, obstinate, headlong, 
mischievous career, like a herd of swine drun 
upon a wallowing feast of brewer’s grains. 
ey are difficult to deal with, for the same 
reason that a furious maniac is difficult to deal 
with. Reason, remonstrance, persuasion— 
every moral influence—is thrown away upon 
them, because they are utterly indifferent as to 
what they do, or what becomes of them. For 
many weeks past the whole power of the press 
has been directed with unusual earnestness 
gainst the abuses of parochial government. 
Measures and men have alike been exposed 
and denounced, in terms of the most withering 
scorn, in the face of the whole public; and yet 
abuses have multiplied rather than decreased, 
and the authors have held on in their old 
course, in brazen and impudent defiance of law 
as well as opinion. 

The conduct of the authorities of the parish 
of St. Sniffens has been shameless in the last 
degree. Exposure and rebuke have had no 
effect upon them. The meetings of the vestry 
have been more noisy and disorderly than ever ; 
instances of neglect and mismanagement mul- 
tiply day by day, and each new instance is more 
flagrant and more shameful than the last. The 
only care of the gentlemen of the vestry of this 
parish is to keep unknown, not to leave undone. 
As an example of the insensibility of these gen- 
tlemen, may be mentioned an incident which oc- 
curred a week or two since in the vestry-room. 
In the midst of a noisy discussion, a stranger was 
seen looking in at the glass door at the end of 
the hall. Now, in such a case, you would ex- 
pect men, having any sense of decency, to mode- 
rate the rancour of their tongues, for the sake 
of appearances, if for the sake of nothing else. 
You would expect some member of the assembly 
to get up and say, “Hush, hush! The eyes of 
the public are upon us.” But instead of being 
shamed into more orderly conduct, the gentle- 
men of the vestry ordered their beadle to “turn 
that man away, as he might be somebody from 
All the Year Round.” I have to apologise to 
the stranger, on behalf of All the Year Round, 
for being the cause of his falling under an un- 
just suspicion. 

The row which took place in the vestry-hall 
on this occasion beggars description. i can 
liken it to nothing but an Irish faction fight for 
the occupation of a drinking-tent at Donny- 
brook fair. At five o’clock some members of 
the finance committee entered the hall and 
found their place of meeting occupied by the sani- 
tary committee. ‘“ Now then,” says a financial 
gentleman, “we want this room.” “ You shall 
have it when we’re done with it, but not before,” 
brusquely returns the sanitary chairman. “ Get 
out of this,” says the first speaker; “we want 
to do our business.” “And we want to do ours,” 





retorts the* other. The two rival chairmen 
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now call upon their respective clerks to read 
the minutes, and the two clerks commence 
reading together: one, the minutes of finance ; 
the other, a letter from the committee of 
works. The clerk of the financial department 
seems inclined to give way, when his chairman 
roars out, “Go on, can’t you? Louder, louder !” 
Both clerks go gabbling on again, when a gen- 
tleman of the vestry, who has just entered the 
room, exclaims, “ Hollo, what caper do you call 
this?” The rival chairmen-hasten to explain, both 
speaking at once, and a scene ensues something 
like the one in Box and Cox, where the printer 
and the hatter appeal to Mrs. Bouncer to declare 
whose room it is. But it is useless for Mrs. 
Bouncer to explain that Mr. Box is entitled to 
the room by day, and Mr. Cox by night. Mr. 
Box won’t stir, neither will Mr. Cox. They will 
not even accommodate each other by tossing 
for it. During the altercation between the two 
chairmen, which lasted for fully half an hour, 
their partisans kept up a chorus of wrangling, 
jeering, and laughing, which left nothing to be 
desired but a general engagement with fists, 
inkstands, and rulers. 

- Scarcely a week passes without a row in the 
vestry, or some case of scandalous mismanage- 
ment in the workhouse. Only the other day a 
visiting clergyman, in passing through the in- 
firmary, saw laid out for dead, with a band 
round its jaw, a child which was ot dead. The 
history of the case is well known to the public. 
The guardians were put upon their trial in a 
very easy-going sort of way before Mr. Farnall, 
and were acquitted; but the fact still remains 
that the child might have been saved by proper 
attention; worse still, that it might have been 
buried alive but for the casual observation of a 
gentleman passing through the ward. 

The parochial affairs of London are directed 
—or misdirected rather—by ignorant, incompe- 
tent, vulgar, self-seeking men, because the rate- 
payers are indifferent. In this parish there are 
about a hundred and twenty agg orang and 
every year, in the month of May, there is an 
election for forty of them. No notice is sent to 
the ratepayers, and the election is taken by a 
show of hands in the vestry-hall; the hands in- 
variably belonging to the personal friends of the 
candidates. For eight years past, there has 
been no opposition in St. Sniffens. The vestry- 
men manage the matter quietly among them- 
selves. It becomes a question, therefore, since 
the ratepayers are so indifferent, if, in the inte- 
rests of the community at large, it has not be- 
come the imperative duty of parliament to make 
such an alteration in the law as will place the 
managemtnt of parochial affairs in more com- 
petent hands. Desperate diseases require despe- 
rate remedies. The principle of local self- 


government is, in practice, a failure, and there 
seems no hopeful cure for its cancerous ineffi- 
ciency but the knife—the abolition of the 
vestries, and a return to centralised autocracy. 
If the ratepayers will not do their duty, let the 
philanthropists take the matter in hand and see 
what they can do. They may claim at least to 





have some right to protect the interests of tlic 
poor. Let us see who are the guardians of the 

oor in this parish, and how they perform their 

uties. Ratepayers are entitled to be present 
in the gallery during the rowdy deliberations of 
the vestry; but they are denied the right of 
attending the meetings of the board of guar- 
dians, to see how the poor are treated. I happer, 
however, to be in a position to give a fatthful 
account of what takes place at the weekly 
meetings of the so-called guardians of a London 
parish. But first, who are these guardians, 
and by whom are they appointed to their office ? 
They are petty shopkeepers, gas inspectors, 
jobbing builders, &c. All, with few exceptions, 
in this parish at least, coarse, vulgar, unedu- 
cated men; and they are elected from their own 
body by the vestry. It is sometimes said that 
men who rise from a humble station are just the 
sort of persons to have a fellow feeling for the 
— Xperience proves the very opposite. 

hese are the very men who are most harsh, 
most inaccessible to any touch of pity, most 
brutal in their treatment of the poor both by 
word and deed. Again, it is said that the suc- 
cess in life of a man of humble origin is a proof 
of capacity for business, and therefore a qualifi- 
cation for a parochial office. The argument 
seems fair enough on the surface ; but there is 
no true logic in it. People of this class gene- 
rally succeed by the pursuit of a small, petty, 
selfish policy, which gives no —— to any 
one but themselves. They can scrape halfpence 
together, until they make a great heap; but 
they cannot spend their money like gentlemen. 
They have no generous sympathies or liberal 
instincts. They have no breadth of view. What 
they regard as business is petty saving. When 
a man of this class addresses himself to the 
business of guarding the poor, his leading object 
is to ascertain how little a pauper can sustaiy 
life upon. He makes a great pretence of pro- 
tecting the interests of the ratepayers ; but the 
whole object of the poor law is not to keep down 
rates. On the contrary, the object of that law 
is to make an adequate provision for the poor, 

uite irrespective of the amount of the rates. 

e comes to a sphere where all the interests 
are wide; with views which are all narrow. 
Let us see him seated at the board. 

It is half-past nine on Friday morning, and 
the op oe to be “ guarded” are assembled in 
a cold stone passage leading to the board-room. 
There are nearly a hundred of them, poor starved 
scared looking wretches, with hollow eyes and 
sunken cheeks, and all shivering with cold and 
fear. A burly, pudding-faced guardian enters 
the hall, and passes on to the board-room with- 
out bestowing a glance upon the paupers, who 
shrink and cower at his approach. 

The guardian who has just entered is con- 
sidered a “bad *un” to go before. He looked 
it just now, certainly, as he stalked disdainfully 
through the crowd of shivering paupers ; but if 
you walk into his little shop and spend a few 
shillings with him, you will find him as abjectly 
civil a tradesman as ever sanded sugar, or tipped 
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a scale when the customer wasn’t looking. Half 
an hour ago he was saying, “ Yes, sir,” “ Thank 
you, sir,” “Any other article, sir ?” “ Most happy 
to send it for you, sir ;” and now he is a very 
Pluto among these penniless paupers, withering 
their pale souls witha scowl. Another guardian 
arrives, but still another is required to consti- 
tute a board. Emissaries are sent out to hunt up 
the s lers, and cover is broken at the “ Pig 


and Tinder-Box,” as a neighbouring public-house | da: 


is facetiously called. Guardian number three, 
who has just been fortifying himself with what 
is commonly known to the gentlemen of the 
vestry as a “drain,” is at last secured, and 
business begins. The presiding genius, who 
happens to be the “ bad ’un” on this occasion, 
is seated in an arm-chair, surmounted by the 
royal arms, signifying that he holds his commis- 
sion from her Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
The beadle introduces a poor woman with a 
child in her arms. ‘“ Now, then, look at the 
chairman, and say what you have got to say.” 
The poor woman begins a pitiful story about 
her poverty and misfortune ; but is immediately 
stopped bythe chairman. “Oh, we haven’t got 
time to hear all that. We can’t keep you an 

longer; you must be discharged.” ‘ Discharge 

this day” is immediately written in the book, 
and the woman with the child in her arms is 


hurried from the room, and in a few minutes | g 


finds herself outside the workhouse gates, 
friendless, homeless, and penniless. Half a 
dozen other lying-in cases are disposed of in the 
same summary manner. The guardians will 
hear nothing; the women have been so many 
days in the workhouse, and that is enough. 


If they cannot endure hunger and a bed on the 
cold streets, there is relief for them in the canal. 

A pale sickly-looking man is now brought in 
from the infirmary, and is called upon to answer 
to the guardians for his very audacious conduct 


in being ill, and being a burden to the rate- | fille 


payers. The doctor, who shows as much kind- 
ness to the inmates as his position will allow, 
explains that the man has been ill for several 
weeks, but has now got over the worst. The 
guardians immediately jump to the conclusion 
that the man is well enough to be discharged, 
and he is discharged accordingly. The poor 
invalid pleads for a shilling or two to keep him 
from starvation until he gets some employment. 
“Certainly not,” says a guardian who has just 
entered the room, and who has not heard a 
word of the case ; “ certainlynot. You hought, 
as a Christian, to be thankful for what you ’ave 
got, instead of trying to do the guardians out of 
the ratepayers’ money.” “ Discharged this 
day.” And the poor, weak, bloodless creature 
speedily finds himself in the street, without a 


penny in his pocket. There is no consideration | ag 
for the 


present condition of these wretched men 
and women. They may be as destitute and 
helpless as when they first entered the work- 
house, but that is nothing to the guardians, who 
consider that they have done their duty, if they 
have kept them a certain number of days, 


They must now turn out, and shift how they can. | party 





The hour appointed for the meeting of this 
board is half-past nine, but it is not until noon 
that the dians begin to muster in force. 
The business will be finished now in half an hour, 
and at one the guardians dine at the expense of 
the ratepayers. One or two of the guardians, 
shirking the duties of the board altogether, have 
atready found their way into the kitchen. 

- \ ell, cook, what have you got for us to- 


“Sirloin of beef, sir. Look here!” and the 
cook pulls back the screen, and discloses a prime 


sirloin, dripping with rich brown gravy. “Am 
I right, sir be says the cook, tapping the sirloin 
with his knife. 


“Right you har, old feller,” says the . 
dian, wif aa haven’t forgot the Yorkshire 
pudd’n’.” 

“Ha! ha! sir,” laughs the cook; “look 
here——” But at this moment an excited 

dian runs in, and exclaims : 

“Tsay, look sharp! ‘The cellar is bein’ shet 
u Ned 
This intimation acts like magic upon the 

dians, who immediately clear out of the 

itchen, and scamper across the yard to the 
cellar. The custodian of this department is just 
closing it. 

“Oh, come, I say, this won’t do,” says a 
uardian. 

“ Not a bit of it,” says another; “ we ain’t 
going to be done in this way.” ' 

“ How are yer ?” says a third, addressing the 
cellarman in a friendly and coaxing manner. 
“ Ain’t going away yet, surely ?” 

The butler unlocks the door, and the whole 
enter the cave of delight. 

“Glasses, gentlemen,” says the paupers’ 
butler, offering tumblers. 

“ No glass for me,” answers the “‘ bad ’un.” 
“T ain’t partickler. This here will do.” And 
he a dirty pewter pot and hands it to be 

] 


And so the dians fill and fill again, and 
pledge each other in the liquor purchased with — 
the money of the ratepayers for the benefit of 
the sick poor. As one o’clock censor, they 
leave the cellar and proceed to the board-room, 
at the door of which, as the hour strikes, the 
cook, in a clean white apron, appears and an- 
nounces “dinner.” “ Look out, now,” says 
an inmate to the shivering crew of paupers in 
the passage, “or you'll all be knocked over.” 
“Clear the way for the gentlemen, will you?” 
cries an Official. And immediately out come the 
guardians in an ugly rush, each one bringing 
his chair with him, and all scattering the paupers 
right and left in their eager haste to reach the 
feeding-room. 
The charges for these weekly feasts have been 
ain and again disallowed by the Poor Law 
Board, but they are always admitted by the 
vestry, and so the weekly dinner is continued 
in open defiance of the Poor Law Board, and of 
every other authority whatsoever. __ 

Is parochial blundering and bouncing to go 
on for ever? Has the monster of incapacity 
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which we have called up in thé name of right 
and justice, got the upper hand of us, and have 
we no power within ourselves to lay him? It may 
seem a dreadful thing to propose centralisation. 
But what is to be done? e parochial elec- 
tions are approaching. Will the —— 
bestir themselves, or must we be governed by a 
M. Haussman, sole and irresponsible prefect of 
London ? 
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A POST-OFFICE FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

Ten years ago it would have been thought 
gg to talk of a Post-oflice Friendly 

ociety. The notion of a Post-office Savings 
Bank, entertained by a few, was an ideal as 
unpractical among practical men as a Post- 
office Friendly Society is at this moment—in- 
deed more so, for we have in the Post-office 
made some steps in the direction of the friendly 
society. They have been just those steps for 
which the rural classes, and, indeed, the in- 
dustrial classes, care the least, but will, it is 
fair to anticipate, be found of great importance 


, before many years elapse. But the poor 


man’s sheet-anchor, maintenance during illness, 

coupled with a sum at death, is not yet per- 

mitted to secure him in the storms of this life 

by its hold on the Post-office. Such permission 

might, and, it will not be difficult to show, ought, 

if beneficial legislation is persisted in, to be 
ven. 

First of all, the great want which the rural 
poor suffer from at, this time is of a good 
thoroughly plain and easy system of insurance 
suited to- their requirements. Such a system 
must be so simple in its details that it may be 
without difficulty understood by the common 
people. In this respect, the worst and most 
immoral public-house benefit societies in Eng- 
land will furnish a useful example. 

Farm-labourers should have the opportunity 
afforded them of investing their club payments 
in securing sums during sickness, payable 
weekly for a term of months, of about three- 
fourths of their ordinary wages when they are 
able to work. For instance, a man who earns 
sixteen shillings a week should be allowed to 
insure for twelve shillings during illness; and 
in a locality where he cannot average more than 
ten shillings, he might insure to (say) eight 
shillings. We may safely leave it to his own 
option to insure as much as he likes in the wa 
of burial-money and annuity, both these last 
classes being already offered to the public—and 
not, I fear, meeting with the attention they 
deserve—by means of the Post-office. Now, 
every country postmaster knows the common 
run of farm-labourers’ earnings in his neigh- 
bourhood, and would thus assist the authorities 
to fix the maximum sickness provision given at 
his office. To this I add, that, from knowledge 
of agency management in a large friendly 
society, the ordinary village postmaster will soon 
make a most efficient and trustworthy agent. 

A short description of the duties of an agent 
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in rural-poor friendly society work will be of 
use. 

A paper with questions touching his age, 
health, a habits, and stating the Beh 
wishes to secure, is given to the proposer, and, if 
he can’t write, is filled up for him by the agent. 
Satisfactory evidence of age must also be given. 
This does not, however, generally speaking, 
necessitate a certificate of time of birth or of 
baptism. A medical certificate cannot be dis- 
pensed with ; and if there is a doubt about the 
proposer’s health, special inquiry is made by 
the agent. A system which refused all but 
cases of at least average health would not need 
the latter precaution. 

Thus far the agent’s work is less than that 
which a proposal for burial-money would entail 
upon him. Referees are required in the latter 
ease, but not for sickness be ag It is 
impossible to make a difficulty in poor 
such proposals, were the same powers extende 
to this class as are already in force at the Post- 
office for annuities and sums payable at death. 
Suppose, then, the admission is granted; and 
we will watch the case. The new member con- 
tinues to pay his premium in fortnightly or 
monthly payments, and his annual card bears 
an por Be weer initialised by the agent. 
As soon as he is obliged to claim help, his 
doctor countersigns his demand, and states 
what is the matter with him. The sickness-pay 
is due from one week of the day of the agent’s 
receiving the claim, and is payable so long (with- 
in the rules of the society} as the member is 
ill. When he recovers, he “declares off the 
club,” as the saying is. 

Such is the practical and easy way of managing 
the sickness branch. The management of the 
accounts presents no difficulty beyond the reach 
of an ordinary village postmaster. 

The advantages of such a system of friendly 
societies throughout the country it would seem 
difficult to overrate. Every able-bodied farm- 
labourer would slowly but surely discover that, 
if he pleased, he might go to the nearest Post- 
office instead of the nearest public-house, and, 
at a somewhat less cost in money, obtain a better 
provision than the combined resources of the 
sharing-out club and poor-rates put together 
can give him. It is surely no extravagant sup- 
position to say that many of this class, who 
take the lead of the rest in intelligence and 
respectability, will, if they have the choice, 
prefer the Post-office Friendly Society, and 
that their example and influence will soon tell 
more powerfully on their neighbours than all 
the advice given and assistance offered by their 
superiors in station to induce them to join the 
few safe and well-managed clubs which are 
scattered throughout the country; and thus 
leaving the poor-rate unmolested, to exercise 
its retarding influences upon farm-labourers 
struggling for independence by self-help, a 
great benefit might be conferred on the rural 
poor at little labour and less cost. 

The collateral advantages, which under so 
desirable a system would quickly follow, are, 
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first, as in the case of Savings Banks, no new 
local projects would be needed in the way of 
friendly society efforts. The squire and clergy- 
man who have a sufficient number of farm-la- 
bourers to try a philanthropic experiment upon, 
will often form a benefit society. The whole 
thing comes to pieces sooner or later ; but they 
work and pay too, If they do not form a club, 
they will subscribe to a ving club held at the 
public-house ; the oe will—it is quite a 
common practice—preach for the club, and dine 
i ects with the members. Hardly one in a 
hundred of such clubs but are as rotten as it is 
possible for club-material to be. The well- 
meant but not well-bestowed help from such 
quarters would be rendered needless, and sooner 
or later entirely withdrawn. But most of all, 
the societies, the head-quarters of which are said 
to be in London and other populous towns, and 
who do business among the rural poor, would be 
driven off the ground. The poor are first allured 
to pay into a large central society, which is the 
trap set by one or two knaves to catch poor men. 
When they have come to the point of distress 
where the friendly society should step in, the 
discovery is made that they have been cruelly 
robbed of their little and hardly earned savings. 
Such heartless villany “doth ravish the poor 
when it getteth him into its net ;” and it is 
seldom that the guilty parties can be brought to 
justice, and even if caught, such is the difficulty 
of conviction, that they generally escape. 

A system which should remove all pretext 
for such societies to make their way among the 
rural poor, would of itself be a great boon to 
the country. There cannot be reasonable doubt 
that every friendly society, in such a condition 
as to be thems at a triennial examination by 
an actuary (from lack of which the Registrar’s 
advice is but little cared for), would fare never 
the worse from the introduction into the field of 
their work of a rival, by whose means the im- 
portance and better knowledge of the benefits 
of life insurance would speedily become known. 

It is reasonable to expect that all good and 
thoroughly trustworthy societies would be the 
gainers by such a step, and much lamentation 
will not 4 made over those (a most numerous 
class, notwithstanding) which are either on the 
sure road to insolvency, or have already travelled 
= same, and are hopelessly and irremediably 

ad. 





THE GHOST AT THE RATH. 


Many may disbelieve this story, yet there 
are some still living who can remember hear- 
ing, when children, of the events which it de- 
tails, and of the strange sensation which their 
publicity excited. The tale, in its present form, 
1s copied, by permission, from a memoir written 
by the chief actor in the romance, and preserved 
as a sort of heirloom in the family whom it 
concerns. 








In the year » 1, John Thunder, captain 





in the —— Regiment, having passed many 
years abroad following my profession, received 
most unexpected notice that I had become 
owner of certain properties which I had never 
thought to inherit. I set off for my native 
land, arrived in Dublin, found that my = 
fortune was real, and at once began to look 
about me for old friends. The first I met with, 
uite by accident, was curly-headed Frank 
OBrien, who had been at school with me, 
though I was ten years his senior. He was 
curly-headed still, and handsome, as he had 
promised to be, but careworn and poor. Durin 
an evening spent at his chambers I drew 
his history from him. He was a briefless bar- 
rister. As a man, he was not more talented 
than he had been as a boy. Hard work and 
anxiety had not brought him success, only 
broken his health and soured his mind. He was 
in love, and he could not marry. I soon knew 
all about Mary Leonard, his fiancée, whom he 
had met at a house in the country somewhere, 
in which she was governess. They had now 
been engaged for two years; she active and 
hopeful, he sick and despondent. From the 
letters of hers which he showed me, I thought, 
she was a treasure, worth all the devotion he 
felt for her. I thought a good deal about what 
could be done for Frank, but I could not easily 
hit upon a plan to assist him. For ten chances 
you have of helping a smart man, you have not 
two for a dull one. 

In the mean time my friend must regain his 
health, and a change of air and scene was 
necessary. I urged him to make a voyage of 
discovery to The Rath, an old house and park 
which had come into my possession as portion of 
my recently-acquired estates. I had never been 
to the place myself; but it had once been the 
residence of Sir Luke Thunder, of generous 
memory, and I knew that it was furnished, and 

rovided with a caretaker. I pressed him to 
eave Dublin at once, and promised to follow 
him as soon as I found it possible to do so. 

So Frank went down to The Rath. The place 
was two hundred miles away ; he was a stranger 
there, and far from well. hen the first week 
came to an end, and I had heard nothing from 
him, I did not like the silence; when a fort- 
night had passed, and still not a word to say he 
was alive, I felt decidedly uncomfortable ; and 
when the third week of his absence arrived at 
Saturday without bringing me news, I found 
myself whizzing through a part of the country 
I had never travelled before, in the same train 
in which I had seen Frank seated at our 
parting. 

I reached D-—, and, shouldering my knap- 
sack, walked right into the heart of a lovely 
woody country. Following the directions I 
had Seibeal, Vevuiie my way to a lonely road, 
on which I met not a soul, and which seemed 
cut out of the heart of a forest, so closely were 
the trees ranked on either side, and so dense 
was the twilight made by the meeting and inter- 
twining of the thick branches overhead. In 
these shades I came upon a gate, like a gate 
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run to seed, with tall, thin, briek pillars, bran- 
dishing long grasses from their heads, and 
spotted with a melancholy crust of creeping 
moss. I jangled a cracked bell, and an old man 
appeared from the thickets within, stared at me, 
then admitted me with a rusty key. I breathed 
freely on hearing that my friend was well and to 
be seen. I presented a letter to the old man, 
having a fancy not to avow myself. 

I found my friend walking up and down the 
alleys of a neglected orchard, with the lichened 
branches tangled above his head, and ripe apples 
rotting about his feet. His hands were locked 
behind his back, and his head was set on one 
side, listening to the singing of a bird. I never 
had seen him look so well ; yet there was a 
vacancy about his whole air which I did not 
like. He did not seem at all surprised to see 
me, asked had he really not written to me, 
thought he had; was so comfortable that he 
had forgotten everything else. He thought he 
had only been there about three days; could 
not imagine how the time had passed. He 
seemed to talk wildly, and this, coupled with 
the unusual happy placidity of his manner, con- 
founded me. ‘The place knew him, he told me 
confidentially ; the place belonged to him, or 
should ; the birds sang him this, the very trees 
bent before him as he passed, the air whispered 
him that he had been long expected, and should 
be poor no more. Wrestling with my judg- 
ment ere it should pronounce him mad, | fol- 
lowed him in-doors. The Rath was no ordinary 
old country-house. The acres around it were 
so wildly overgrown that it was hard to decide 
which had been pleasure-ground and where the 
thickets had begun. The plan of the house was 
grand, with mullioned windows, and here and 
there a fleck of stained glass flinging back the 
challenge of an angry sunset. The vast rooms 
were full of a dusky glare from the sky as I 
strolled through them in the twilight. The 
antique furniture had many a blood-red splatch 
on the abrupt notches of its dark carvings; the 
dusty mirrors flared back at the windows, while 
the faded curtains produced streaks of uncertain 
colour from the depths of their sullen foldings. 

Dinner was laid for us in the library, a long 
wainscoted room, with an enormous fire roaring 
up the chimney, sending a dancing light over 
the dingy titles of long unopened books. The 
old man who had unlocked the gate for me 
served us at table, and, after drawing the dusty 
curtains, and furnishing us with a plentiful 
supply of fuel and wine, left us. His clanking 
hobnailed shoes went echoing away in the dis- 
tance over the unmatted tiles of the vacant hall 
tilla door closed with a resounding clang very 
far away, letting us know that we were shut up 
together for the night in this vast, mouldy, op- 
pressive old house. 

I felt as if I could scarcely breathe in it. I 
could not eat with my usual appetite. The air 
of the place seemed heavy and tainted. I grew 
sick and restless. The very wine tasted badly, 
as if it had been drugged. I had a strange sort 
of feeling that I + ll in the house before, 





and that something evil had happened to me in 
it. Yet such could not be the case. What 
puzzled me most was, that I sliould feel dis- 
satisfied at seeing Frank looking so well, and 
eating so heartily. A little time before I should 
have been glad to suffer something to see him 
as he looked now; and yet not quite as he 
looked now. There was a drowsy contentment 
about him which I could not understand.- He 
did not talk of his work, or ‘of any wish to 
return to it. He seemed to have no thought of 
anything but the delight of hanging about that 
old house, which had certainly cast a spell 
over him. 

About midnight he seized a light, and pro- 

osed retiring to our rooms. “I have such de- 
ightful dreams in this place,” he said. He 
volunteered, as we issued into thie hall, to take 
me up-stairs and show me the upper regions. of 
his paradise. I said, “ Not to-night.” I felt a 
strange creeping sensation as I looked up the 
vast black staircase, wide enough for a coach 
to drive down, and at the heavy darkness bend- 
ing over it like a curse, while our lamps made 
drips of light down the first two or three gloomy 
— Our bedrooms were on the ground floor, 
and stood opposite one another off a passage. 
which led to a garden. Into mine Frank con- 
ducted me, and left me for his own. 

The uneasy feeling which I have described 
did not go from me with him, and f felt a rest- 
lessness amounting to pain when left alone in 
my chamber. Efforts had evidently been made 
to render the room habitable, but there was a 
something antagonistic to sleep in every angle 
of its many crooked corners. I kicked chairs 
out of their prim order along the wall, and 
banged things about here and there ; finally, 
thinking that a good night’s rest was the best 
cure for an inexplicably disturbed frame of mind, 
I undr as quickly as possible, and laid my 
head on my pillow under a canopy, like the wings 
of a gigantic bird of prey wheeling above me 
ready to pounce. 

But I could not sleep. The wind grumbled 
in the chimney, and the boughs swished in the 
garden outside; and between these noises I 
thought I heard sounds coming from the interior 
of the old house, where all should have been 
still as the dead down in their vaults. I could 
not make out what these sounds were. Some- 
times I thought I heard feet running about, 
sometimes I could have sworn there were double 
knocks, tremendous tantarararas at the great hall 
door. Sometimes I heard the clashing of dishes, 
the echo of voices calling, and the dragging 
about of furniture. Whilst I sat up in be 
trying to account for these noises, my door 
suddenly flew open, a bright light streamed in 
from the apes without, and. a powdered 
servant in an elaborate livery of antique pattern 
stood holding the handle of the door in his 
hand, and bowing low to me in the bed. 

“Her ladyship, my mistress, desires your 
presence in the drawing-room, sir.” 

This was announced in the measured tone of 
a well-trained domestic. Then with another bow 
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he retired, the door closed, and I was left in the 
dark to determine whether I had not suddenly 
awakened from a tantalising dream. In spite of 
my very wakeful sensations, I believe I should 
have endeavoured to convince myself that I had 
been sleeping, but that I perceived light shining 
under my door, and through the keyhole, from 
the passage. I got up, lit my lamp, and dressed 
myself as hastily as I was able. 

I opened my door, and the passage down 
which a short time before I had almost groped 
my way, with my lamp blinking in the dense 
foggy darkness, was now illuminated with a 
light as bright as gas. I walked along it 
quickly, looking right and left to see whence 
the glare proceeded. Arriving at the hall, I 
found it also blazing with light, and filled with 

erfume. Groups of choice plants, heavy with 

lossoms, made it look like a garden. The mosaic 
floor was strewn with costly mats. Soft colours 
and gilding shone from the walls, and canvases 
that had been black gave forth faces of men and 
women looking brightly from their burnished 
frames. Servants were running about, the dining- 
room and drawing-room doors were opening and 
shutting, and as I looked through each I saw 
vistas of light and colour, the moving of brilliant 
crowds, the waving of feathers, and glancing of 
brilliant dresses and uniforms. A festive hum 
reached me with a drowsy subdued sound as if 
I were listening with stuffed ears. Standing 
aside by an orange-tree, I gave up speculating 
on what this might be, and concentrated all my 
powers on observation. 

Wheels were heard suddenly, and a resound- 
ing knock banged at the door till it seemed that 
the very rooks in the chimneys must be startled 
screaming out of their nests. The door flew 
open, a flaming of lanterns was seen outside, 
and a dazzling lady came up the steps and swept 
into the hall. When she held up her cloth of 
silver train, I could see the onds that 
twinkled on her feet. Her bosom was covered 
with moss-roses, and there was a red light in her 
eyes like the reflexion from a hundred glowing 
fires. Her black hair went coiling about her 
head, and couched among the braids lay a jewel 
not unlike the head of a snake. She was flash- 
ing and glowing with gems and flowers. Her 
beauty and her beiliiense made me dizzy. There 
came a faintness in the air, as if her breath had 
poisoned it. A whirl of storm came in with her, 
and rushed up the staircase like a moan. ‘The 
plants shuddered and shed their blossoms, and 
all the lights grew dim a moment, then flared up 


again, 

Now the drawing-room door opened, and 
a gentleman came out with a young girl leaning 
on his arm. He was a fine-looking, middle-aged 
gentleman, with a mild countenance. 

The girl was a slender creature, with golden 
hair and a pale face. She was dressed in pure 
white, with a large ruby like a drop of blood at 
her throat. They advanced together to receive 


the lady who had arrived. The gentleman 
offered his arm to the “"" g- and the girl who 
was displaced for her fe 


back, and walked 





behind them with a downcast air. I felt irre- 
sistibly impelled to follow them, and passed with 
them into the drawing-room. Never had I 
mixed in a finer, gayer crowd. The costumes 
were rich and of an old-fashioned pattern. 
Dancing was going forward with spirit—minuets 
and country dances. The stately gentleman was 
evidently the host, and moved among the com- 

any, introducing the magnificent lady right and 
Toft He led her to the head of the room pre- 
sently, and they mixed in the dance. The arro- 
gance of her manner and the fascination of her 
beauty were wonderful. 

I cannot attempt to describe the strange 
manner in which 1 was in this company, and 
yet not of it. I seemed to view all L beheld 
through some fine and subtile medium. I saw 
clearly, yet I felt that it was not with my ordi- 
nary naked eyesight. I can compare it to 
nothing but looking at a scene through a piece 
of smoked or coloured glass. And just in the 
same way (as I have said before) all sounds 
seemed to reach me as if I were listening with 
ears imperfectly stuffed. No one present took 
any notice of me. I spoke to several, and they 
made no reply—did not even turn their eyes 
upon me, nor show in any way that they heard 
me. I planted myself straight in the way of a 
fine fellow in a general’s uniform, but he, 
swerving neither to right nor left by an inch, 
kept on his way, as though I were a streak of 
mist, and left me behind him. Every one I 
touched eluded me somehow. Substantial as 
they all looked, I could not contrive to lay my 
hand on anything that felt like solid flesh. Two 
or three times I felt a momentary relief from 
the oppressive sensations which distracted me, 
when i firmly believed I saw Frank’s head at 
some distance among the crowd, now in one 
room and now in another, and again in the 
conservatory, which was hung with lamps, and 
filled with people walking about among the 
flowers. But, whenever 1 approached, he had 
vanished. At last I came upon him, sitting by 
himself on a couch behind a curtain mare ed 
the dancers. I laid my hand upon his shoulder. 
Here was something substantial at last. He 
did not look up; he seemed aware neither of 
my touch nor my speech. I looked im his 
staring eyes, and found that he was sound 
asieep. 1 could not wake him. 

Curiosity would not let me remain by his 
side. I again mixed with the crowd,and te 
the stately host still leading about the magnifi- 
cent lady. No one seemed to notice that the 
golden-haired girl was sitting weeping in a 
corner; no one but the beauty in the silver 
train, who sometimes glanced at her contemp- 
tuously. Whilst I watched her distress a 
group came between me and her, and I wan- 
dered into another room, where, as though I 
had turned from one picture of her to look at 
another, I beheld her dancing gaily in the full 
glee of Sir Roger de Coverley, with a fine- 
looking youth, who was more plainly dressed 
than any other person in the room, Never was 
a better-matched pair to look at. Down the 
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middle they danced, hand in hand, his face full 
of tenderness, hers beaming with joy, right and 
left bowing and curtseying, parted and meet- 
ing again, smiling and whispering; but over 
the heads of smaller women there were the 
fierce eyes of the magnificent beauty scowlin 
at them. Then again the crowd shifted aroun 
me, and this scene was lost. 

For some time I could see no trace of the 

olden-haired girl in any of the rooms. I 
ooked for her in vain, till at last I caught a 
glimpse of her standing smiling in a doorway 
with her finger lifted, beckoning. At whom? 
Could it be at me? Her eyes were fixed on 
mine. I hastened into the hall, and caught 
sight of her white dress passing up the wide 
black staircase from which I had shrunk some 
hours earlier. I followed her, she keeping some 
steps in advance. It was intensely dark, but 
by the gleaming of her gown I was able to 
trace her flying figure. Where we went, 1 
knew not, up how many stairs, down how many 
passages, till we arrived at a low-roofed large 
room with sloping roof and queer windows 
where there was a dim light, like the sanctuary 
light in a deserted church. Here, when I 
entered, the golden head was glimmering over 
something which I presently discerned to be a 
cradle wrapped round with white curtains, and 
with a few fresh flowers fastened up on the 
hood of it, as if to catch a baby’s eye. The 
fair sweet face looked up at me with a glow of 
pride on it, smiling with happy dimples. The 
white hands unfolded the curtains, and stripped 
back the coverlet. Then, suddenly there went 
a rushing moan all round the weird room, 
that seemed like a gust of wind forcing in through 
the crannies, and shaking the jingling old win- 
dows in their sockets. The cradle was an 
empty one. The girl fell back with a look of 
horror on her pale face that I shall never forget, 
then flinging her arms above her head, she 
dashed from the room. 

I followed her as fast as I was able, but the 
wild white figure was too swift for me. I had 
lost her before I reached the bottom of the 
staircase. I searched for her, first in one room, 
then in another, neither could I see her foe (as 
I already believed to be), the lady of the silver 
train. At length I found myself in a small 
ante-room, where a lamp was expiring on the 
table. A window was open, close 4 it the 
golden-haired girl was lying sobbing in a chair, 
while the magnificent lady was bending over 
her as if soothingly, and offering her something 
to drink in a goblet. The moon was rising 
behind the two figures. The shuddering light 
of the lamp was flickering over the girl’s bright 
head, the rich embossing of the golden cup, the 
lady’s silver robes, and, I thought, the jewelled 
eyes of the serpent looked out from her bending 
head. ‘As I watched, the girl raised her face 
and drank, then suddenly dashed the goblet 
away; while cry such as I never heard but 
once, and shiver to remember, rose to the very 
roof of the old house, and the clear sharp word 
“ Poisoned!” rang and reverberated from hall 





and chamber in a thousand echoes, like the 
clash of a peal of bells. The girl dashed her- 
self from the open window, leaving the cry 
clamouring behind her. I heard the violent open- 
ing of doors and running of feet, but I waited 
for nothing more. Maddened by what I had 
witnessed, I would have felled the murderess, 
but she glided unhurt from under my vain blow. 
I sprang from the window after the wretched 
white figure. I saw it flying on before me with 
a speed I could not overtake. I ran till I was 
dizzy. I called like a madman, and heard the 
owls croaking back to me. The moon grew 
huge and bright, the trees grew out before it 
like the bushy heads of giants, the river la 
keen and shining like a long unsheathed sword, 
couching for deadly work among the rushes. 
The white figure shimmered and vanished, glit- 
tered brightly on before me, shimmered and 
vanished again, shimmered, staggered, fell, and 
disappeared in the river. Of what she was, 
phantom or reality, I thought not at the mo- 
ment : she had the semblance of a human 7 
going to destruction, and I had the frenzie 
impulse to save her. I rushed forward with 
one last effort, struck my foot against the root 
of a tree, and was dashed to the ground. 
remember a crash, momentary pain and confu- 
sion; then nothing more. 

When my senses returned, the red clouds of 
the dawn were shining in the river beside me. 
I arose to my feet, and found that, though much 
bruised, I was otherwise unhurt. I busied my 
mind in recalling the strange circumstances 
which had brought me to that place in the dead 
of the night. e recollection of all I had wit- 
nessed was vividly present to my mind. I took 
my way slowly to the house, almost expecting 
to see the marks of wheels and other indications 
of last night’s revel, but the rank grass that 
covered the gravel was uncrushed, not a blade 
disturbed, not a stone displaced. I shook one 
of the drawing-room windows till I shook off 
the old rusty hasp inside, flung up the creaking 
sash, and p frome | Where were the brilliant 
draperies and carpets, the soft gilding, the vases 
teeming with flowers, the thousand sweet odours 
of the night before? Not a trace of them; no, 
nor even a ragged cobweb swept away, or a 
stiff chair moved an inch from its melancholy 
place, nor the face of a mirror relieved from one 
speck of its obscuring dust ! 

Coming back into the open air, I met the old 
man from the gate walking up one of the weedy 

aths. He eyed me meaningly from head to 
oot, but I gave him good morrow cheerfully. 

* You see I am ot about early,” I said. 

“T? faith, sir,” said he, “ an’ ye look like a 
man that had been pokin’ about ad/ night.” 

“ How so?” said I. 

“Why, ye see, sir,” said he, “I’m used to ’t, 
an’ I can read it in yer face like prent. Some 
sees one thing an’ some another, an’ some only 
feels an’ hears. The poor _——— inside, he 
says nothin’, but he has beautyful dhrames. 
An’ for the Lord’s sake, sir, take him out 0’ 
this, for I’ve seen him wandherin’ about like a 
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host himself in the heart of the night, an’ 
a sound sleepin’ that I couldn’t wake 


At breakfast I said nothing to Frank of my 
strange adventures. He had rested well, he 
said, and boasted of his enchanting dreams. I 
asked him to describe them, when he grew per- 
eye and annoyed. He remembered nothing, 

ut that his spirit had been delightfully enter- 
tained whilst his body reposed. I now felt a 
curiosity to g° through the old house, and was 
not surprised, on pushing open a door at the 
end of a remote mouldy passage, to enter the 
identical chamber into which I had followed the 
te girl when she beckoned me out of the 

rawing-room. There were the low brooding 
roof and slanting walls, the short wide lattice 
windows to which the noonday sun was trying 
to pierce through a forest of leaves. The hang 
ings rotting with age shook like dreary banners 
at the opening of the door, and there in the 
middle of the room was the cradle; only the 
curtains that had been white were blackened 
with dirt, and laced and overlaced with cobwebs. 
I parted the curtains, bringing down a shower 
of dust upon the floor, and saw lying upon the 
pillow, within, a child’s tiny shoe, and a toy. | 
need not describe the rest of the house. It was 
vast and rambling, and, as far as furniture 
and decorations were concerned, the wreck of 
grandeur. 

Having strange subject for meditation, I 
walked alone in the orchard that evening. This 
orchard sloped towards the river I have men- 
tioned before. The trees were old and stunted, 
and the branches tangled overhead. The ripe 
apples were rolling in the long bleached grass. 
A row of taller trees, syeamores and chesnuts, 
straggled along by the river’s edge, ferns and 
tall weeds grew round and amongst them, and 
between their trunks, and behind the rifts in 
the foliage, the water was seen to flow. Walk- 
ing up and down one of the paths I alternately 
faced these trees and turned my back upon them. 
Once when coming towards them I chanced to 
lift my eyes, started, drew my hands across my 
eyes, Too ced again, and finally stood still gazing 
in much astonishment. I saw distinctly the 
figure of a lady standing by one of the trees, 
bending low towards the grass. Her face was 
a little turned away, her dress a bluish white, 
her mantle a dun brown colour. She held a 
spade in her hands, and her foot was upon it, 
as if she were in the act of digging. I gazed 
at her for some time, vainly trying to guess at 
whom she might be, then I advanced towards 
her. As I approached, the outlines of her figure 
broke up and disappeared, and I found that she 
was only an illusion presented to me by the 
curious accidental grouping of the lines of two 
trees which had shaped the space between them 
into the semblance of the form I have described. 

. A patch of the flowing water had been her robe, 
a piece of russet moorland her cloak. The spade 
was an awkward young shoot slanting up from 
the root of one of the trees. I stepped back 





and tried to piece her out again bit by bit, but 
could not succeed. 


That night I did not feel at all inclined to re- 
turn to my dismal chamber, and lie awaitin 
such another summons as I had once received. 
When Frank bade me good night, I heaped 
fresh coals on the fire, took down from the 
soot a book, from which i | men the dust in 
ayers with my penknife, and, ing an arm- 
lale close to the hearth, tried to pa myself 
as comfortable as might be. I am a strong, 
robust man, very unimaginative, and littletroubled 
with affections of the nerves, but I confess that 
my feelings were not enviable, sitting thus alone 
in that queer old house, with last night’s strange 

antomime still vividly present to my memory. 

n spite of my efforts at coolness, 1 was excited 
by the prospect of waat yet might be in store 
for me before morning. But these feelings 
passed away as the night wore on, and I nodded 
asleep over my book. 

I was startled by the sound of a brisk light 
step walking overhead. Wide awake at once, 1 
sat up and listened. The ceiling was low, but 
I could not call to mind what room it was that 
lay above the library in which 1 sat. Presently 
I heard the same step upon the stairs, and the 
loud sharp rustling of a silk dress sweeping 
against the banisters. The step paused at the 
library door, and then there was silence. I got 
up, and with all the courage I could summon 
seized a light, and opened the door; but there 
was nothing in the hall but the usual heavy 
darkness and damp mouldy air. I confess 
felt more uncomfortable at that moment than I 
had done at any time during the pe 
night. All the visions that had then appeare 
to me had produced nothing like the horror of 
thus feeling a supernatural presence which my 
eyes were not permitted to behold. 

I returned to the library, and passed the 
night there. Next day I sought for the room 
above it in which I had heard the footsteps, but 
could discover no entrance to any such room. 
Its windows, indeed, I counted from the out- 
side, though they were so overgrown with ivy I 
could hardly discern them, but in the interior 
of the house I could find no door to the chamber. 
I asked Frank about it, bui he knew and cared 
nothing on the subject ; I asked the old man at 
the lodge, and he oat his head. 

“Och!” he said, “don’t ask about that room. 
The door’s built up, and flesh and blood have 
no consarn wid it. It was her owa room.” 

“Whose own ?” I asked. 

“Ould Lady Thunder’s. 
that’s her grave !” 

“What do you mean ?” I said. 
out of your mind ?” 

He laughed queerly, drew nearer, and lowered 
his voice. ‘ Nobody has asked about the room 
these years but yourself,” he said. “ Nobody 
misses it goin’ over the house. My grandfather 
was an ould retainer o’ the Thunder family, my 
father was in the service too, an’ I was born 
myself before the ould lady died. Yon was her 


An’ whisht, sir! 
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room, an’ she left her etarnal curse on her 
family if so be they didn’t lave her coffin there. 
She wasn’t goin’ undher the ground to the 
worms. So there it was left, an’ they built up 
the door. God love ye, sir, an’ don’t go near it. 
I wouldn’t have tould you, only I know ye’ve 
seen plenty about already, an’ ye have the look 
0’ one that’d be ferretin’ things out, savin’ yer 
presence.” 

He looked at me knowingly, but I gave him 
no information, only thanked him for putting 
me on my guard. i could scarcely credit what 
he told me about the room; but my curiosity 
was excited regarding it. J made up my min 
that day to try and induce Frank to quit the 
place on the merrow. [ felt more and more 
convinced that the atmosphere was not healthful 
for his mind, whatever it might be for his body. 
The sooner we left the spot, 1 thought, the better 
for us both; but the remaining night which I 
had to pass there I resolved on devoting to the 
exploring of the walled-up chamber. What 
impelled me to this resolve I do not know. 
The undertaking was not a pleasant one, and I 
should hardly have ventured on it had I been 
forced to remain much longer at The Rath. But 
I knew there was little chance of sleep for me 
in that house, and I thought I might as well go 
and seck for my adventures as sit waiting for 
them to come for me, as I had done the night 
before. I felt a relish for my enterprise, and 
expected the night with satisfaction. I did not 
say anything of my intention either to Frank or 
the old man at the lodge. I did not want to 
make a fuss, and have my doings talked of all 
over the country. I may as well mention here 
that again, on this evening, when walking in 
the orchard, I saw the figure of the lady digging 
between the trees. And again I saw that this 
figure was an illusive appearance ; that the water 
was her gown, and the moorland her cloak, and 
a willow in the distance her tresses. 

As soon as the night was pretty far advanced, 
I placed a ladder against the window which was 
least covered over with the ivy, and mounted it, 
having provided myself with a dark lantern. 
The moon rose full behind some trees that 
stood like a black bank against the horizon, 
and glimmered on the panes as I ripped away 
branches and leaves with a knife, and shook 
the old crazy casement open. The sashes were 
rotten, and the fastenings easily gave way. I 
placed my lantern on a bench within, and was 
soon standing beside it in the chamber. The 
air was insufferably close and mouldy, and I 
flung the window open to the widest, and beat 
the bowering ivy still further back from about 
it, so as to let the fresh air of heaven blow into 
the place. I then took my lantern in hand, and 
began to look about me. 

e room was vast and double; a velvet 
eurtain hung between me and an inner chamber. 
The darkness was thick and irksome, and the 
scanty light of my lantern only tantalised me. 
My eyes fell on some grand spectral-looking 
candelabra furnished with wax-candles, which, 
though black with age, still bore the marks of 


dj rate the elaborate fancy of its flowery design. 





having been guttered by a draught that had 
blown on them fifty years ago. I lighted these ; 
they burned up with a ghastly flickering, and 
the apartment, with its fittings, was revealed to 
me. These latter had been splendid in the days 
of their freshness : the appointments of the rest 
of the house were mean in comparison. The 
ceiling was painted with exquisite allegorical 
figures, also spaces of the walls between the dim 
mirrors and the sumptuous hangings of crimson 
velvet, with their tarnished adios tassels and 
fringes. The carpet still felt luxurious to the 
tread, and the dust could not altogether oblite- 


There were gorgeous cabinets laden with 
curiosities, wonderfully carved chairs, rare 
vases, and antique glasses of every description, 
under some of which lay little heaps of dust 
which had once no doubt been blooming flowers. 
There was a table laden with books of poetry 
and science, drawings and drawing materials, 
which showed that the occupant of the room 
had been a person of mind, There was also 
a writing-table scattered over with yellow papers, 
and a work-table at a window, on which lay 
reels, a thimble, and a piece of what had once 
been white muslin, but was now saffron colour, 
sewn with gold thread, a rusty needle sticking 
in it. This and the pen lying on the inkstand, 
the paper-knife between the leaves of a book, 
the loose sketches shaken out by the side of a 
portfolio, and the ashes of a fire on the grand 
mildewed hearth-place, all suggested that the 
owner of this retreat had been snatched from it 
without warning, and that whoever had thought 
proper to build up the doors, had also thought 
— to touch nothing that had belonged to 
er. 

Having surveyed all these things, I entered 
the inner room, which was a bedroom. The 
furniture of this was in keeping with that of the 
other chamber. I saw dimly a bed enveloped 
in lace, and a dressing-table fancifully garnished 
and draped. Here I espied more candelabra, 
and going forward to set the lights burning, lL 
stumbled against something. I turned the blaze 
of my lantern on this something, and started 
with a sudden thrill of horror. It was a large 
stone coffin. 

I own that I felt very strangely for the next 
few minutes. When I had recovered the shock, 
I set the wax-candles burning, and took a better 
survey of this odd burial-place. A wardrobe 
stood open, and I saw dresses hanging within. 
A gown lay upon a chair, as if just thrown off, 
aud a pair of dainty slippers were beside it. The 
toilet-table looked as if only used yesterday, 
judging by the litter that covered it; hair- 
brushes lying this way and that way, essence- 
bottles with the stoppers out, paint-pots un- 
covered, a ring here, a wreath of artificial 
flowers there, and in front of all that coffin, the 
tarnished cupids that bore the mirror between 
their hands smirking down at it with a grim 
complacency. 

On the corner of this table was a small golden 
salver, holding a plate of some black mouldered 
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food, an antique decanter filled with wime, a 
glass, and a phial with some thick black liquid, 
uncorked. I felt weak and sick with the at- 
mosphere of the place, and I seized the de- 
canter, wiped the dust from it with my hand- 
kerchief, tasted, found that the wine was good, 
and drank a moderate draught. Immediately it 
was swallowed I felt a horrid giddiness, and 
sank upon the coffin. A raging pain was in my 
head and a sense of suffocation in my chest. 
After a few intolerable moments I felt betier, 
but the heavy air pressed on me stiflingly, and 
I rushed from this inner room into tle larger 
and outer chamber. Here a blast of cool air 
revived me, and I saw that the place was 
changed. 

A dozen other candelabra besides those T had 
lighted were flaming round the walls, the hearth 
was all ruddy with a blazing fire, everything 
that had been dim was bright, the lustre had 
returned to the gilding, the flowers bloomed 
in the vases. A lady was sitting before the 
hearth in a low arm-chair. Her light loose 
gown swept about her on the carpet, her black 
hair fell round her to her knees, and into it her 
hands were thrust as she leaned her forehead 
upon them and stared between them into the 
fire. I had scarcely time to observe her attitude 
when she turned her head quickly towards me, 
and I recognised the handsome face of the mag- 
nificent lady who had played such a sinister part 
in the strange scenes that had been enacted 
before me two nights ago. I saw something 
dark looming behind her chair, but I thought it 
was only her shadow thrown backward by the 
firelight. 

She arose and came to meet me, and I re- 
coiled from her. There was something horridly 
fixed and hollow in her gaze, and filmy in the 
stirring of her garments. The shadow, as she 
moved, grew more firm and distinct in out- 
line, and followed her like a servant where she 
went. 

She crossed half of the room, then beckoned 
me, and sat down at the writing-table. The 
shadow waited beside her, adjusted her paper, 
placed the ink-bottle near her and the pen be- 
tween her fingers. I felt impelled to approach 
near her, and to take my place at ce left 
shoulder, so as to see what she might write. 
The shadow stood at her other hand. As I 
became more accustomed to the shadow’s pre- 
sence he grew more loathsome and hideous. 
He was quite distinct from the lady, and moved 
independently of her with long ugly limbs. She 
hesitated about beginning to write, and he made 
a wild gesture with his arm, which brought her 
hand down quickly on the paper, and her pen 
began to move at once. I needed not to bend 
and scrutinise in order to read what was written. 
Every word as it was formed flashed before me 
like a meteor. 

“ T am the spirit of Madeleine, Lady Thunder, 
who lived and died in this house, and whose 
coffin stands in yonder room among the vani- 
ties in which I delighted. I am constrained to 
make my confession to you, John Thunder, 





who are the present owner of ihe estates of your 
family.” 

Here the pale hand trembled and stopped 
writing. But the shadow made a threatening 
gesture, and the hand fluttered on. 

“Twas beautiful, poor, and ambitious, and 
when I entered this house first on the night of 
a ball given by Sir Luke Thunder, I determined 
to become its mistress. His daughter, Mary 
Thunder, was the only obstacle in my way. She 
divined my intention, and stood between me 
and her father. She was a gentle, delicate girl, 
and no match for me. I pushed her aside, and 
became Lady Thunder. After that I hated her, 
and made her dread me. I had gained the object 
of my ambition, but I was jealous of the in- 
fluence possessed by her over her father, and I 
aveneal myself by crushing the joy out of her 
young life. In this I defeated my own purpose. 
She eloped with a young man who was devoted 
to her, though poor, and beneath her in station. 
Her father was indignant at first and my malice 
was satisfied; but as time passed on I had no 
children, and she had a son, soon afier whose 
birth her husband died. Then her father took 
her back to his heart, and the boy was his idol 
and heir.” 

Again the hand stopped writing, the ghostly 
head drooped, and the whole figure was con- 
vulsed. But the shadow gesticulated fiercely, 
and cowering under its menace, the wretched 
spirit went on: 


* T caused the child to be stolen away. I 


thought I had done it cunningly, but she tracked 


the crime home to me. She came and accused 
me of it, and in the desperation of my terror at 
discovery, I gave her poison to drink. She 
rushed from me and from the house in frenzy, 
and in her mortal anguish fell in the river. 
People thought she had gone mad from grief 
for her child, and committed suicide. I only 
knew the horrible truth. Sorrow brought an 
ilmess upon her father, of which he died. 
Up to the day of his death, he had search 
made for the child. Believing that it was alive, 
and must be found, he willed all his property 
to it, his rightful heir, and to its heirs for ever. 
I buried the deeds under a tree in the orchard, 
and forged a will, in which all was bequeathed 
to me during my lifetime. I enjoyed my state 
and grandeur till the day of my death, which 
came upon me miserably, and, after that, my 
husband’s possessions went to a distant rela- 
tion of his family. Nothing more was heard of 
the fate of the child who was stolen; but he 
lived and married, and his daughter now toils 
for her bread—his daughter, who is the right- 
ful owner of all that is said to belong to you, 
John Thunder. I tell you this that you may 
devote yourself to the task of discovering this 
wronged girl, and giving up to her that which 
you are unlawfully possessed of. Under the 
thirteenth tree standing on the brink of the 
river at the foot of the orchard you will find 
buried the genuine will of Sir Luke Thunder. 
When you have found and read it, do justice, as 
you value your soul. In order that you may 
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know the grandchild of Mary Thunder when you 
find her, you shall behold her in a vision ——” 
The last words grew dim before me; the 
lights faded away, and all the place was in 
darkness, except one spot on the opposite wall. 
On this spot the light glimmered softly, and 
against the brightness the outlines of a figure 
appeared, faintly at first, but growin firm and 
distinct, became filled in and rounded at last to 
the perfect semblance of life. The figure was 
that of a young girl in a plain black dress, with 
a bright, happy face, and pale gold hair softly 
banded on her fair forehead. She might have 
been the twin-sister of the pale-faced girl whom 
I had seen bending over the cradle two nights 
; but her healthier, gladder, and prettier 
sister. When I had gazed on her some mo- 
ments, the vision faded away as it had come; 
the last vestige of the brightness died out upon 
the wall, and I found myself once more in total 
darkness. Stunned for a time by the sudden 
changes, I stood watching for the return of the 
lights and figures; but in vain. By-and-b 
my eyes grew accustomed to the obscurity, an 
I ‘saw the sky glimmering behind the little 
window which I had left open. I could soon 
discern the writing-table beside me, and pos- 
sessed myself of the slips of loose paper which 
lay upon it. I then made my way to the 
window. The first streaks of dawn were in the 
sky as I descended my ladder, and I thanked 
God that I breathed the fresh morning air once 
more, and heard the cheering sound of the 


_ cocks crowing. 


All thought of acting immediately upon last 
night’s strange revelations, almost all memory 
of them, was for the time banished from my 
mind by the unexpected trouble of the next few 
days. That morning I found an alarming 
change in Frank. Feeling sure that he was 
going to be ill, I engaged a lodging in a cottage 
in the neighbourhood, whither we removed 
before nightfall, leaving the accursed Rath be- 
hind us. Before midnight he was in the de- 
lirium of a raging fever. 

I thought it right to let his poor little fiancée 
know his state, and wrote to her, trying to 
alarm her no more than was necessary. On the 
evening of the third day after my letter went I 
was sitting by Frank’s bedside, when an un- 
usual bustle outside aroused my curiosity, and 
going into the cottage kitchen I saw a figure 
standing in the firelight which seemed a third ap- 
pee of that vision of the pale-faced golden- 

aired girl which was now thoroughly imprinted 
on my memory, a third, with all the woe of the 
first; and all the beauty of the second. But 
this was a living breathing apparition. She was 
throwing off her bonnet and shawl, and stood 
there at home in a moment in her plain black 
dress. - I drew my hand across my eyes to make 
sure that they did not deceive me. I had beheld 
so many supernatural visions lately that it 





seemed as though I could scarcely believe in 
the reality of anything till I had touched it. 

“Oh, sir,” said the visitor, “I am Mary 
Leonard, and are you poor Frank’s friend ? 
Oh, sir, we are all the world to one another, 
and I could not let him die without coming to 
see him !” 

And here the poor little traveller burst into 
tears. I cheered her as well as I could, telling 
her that Frank would soon, I trusted, be out of 
all danger. She told me that she had thrown 
up her situation in order to come and nurse him. 
1 said we had got a more experienced nurse than 
she could be, and then I gave her to the care 
of our landlady, a motherly country-woman. 
After that I went back to Frank’s bedside, nor 
left it for long till he was convalescent. The 
fever had swept away all that strangeness in his 
manner which had afflicted me, and he was quite 
himself again. 

There was a joyful meeting of the lovers. 
The more I saw of Mary Leonard’s bright face 
the more thoroughly was I convinced that she 
was the living counterpart of the vision I had 
seen in the burial chamber. I made inquiries as 
to her birth, and her father’s history, and found 
that she was indeed the grandchild of that Mary 
Thunder whose history had been so strangel 
related to me, and the rightful heiress of all 
those properties which for a few months only 
had been mine. Under the tree in the orchard, 
the thirteenth, and that by which I had seen 
the lady digging, were found the buried deeds 
which had been described to me. I made an 
immediate transfer of property, whereupon some 
others. who thought * eee had a chance of being 
my heirs disputed the matter with me, and went 
tolaw. Thus the affair has gained publicity, 
and become a nine days’ wonder. Many things 
have been in my favour, however: the proving 
of Mary’s birth and of Sir Luke’s will, the 
identification of Lady Thunder’s handwriting on 
the slips of paper which I had brought from 
the burial chamber; also other matters which 
a search in that chamber brought to light. I 
triumphed, and I now go abroad leaving Frank 
and his Mary made happy by the possession of 
what could only have been a burden to me. 


So the MS. ends. Major Thunder fell in 
battle a few years after the adventure it relates. 
Frank O’Brien’s grandchildren hear of him 
with gratitude and awe. The Rath has been 
long since totally dismantled and left to go to 
ruin. 
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